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N 1938 the American Association of 

Teachers Colleges was approximately 
at the height of its position as a represen- 
tative of the teachers colleges of America. 
To be sure it still included at one end 
of the scale a small number of normal 
schools, and-at the other an even smaller 
number of university schools and colleges 
of education. The former were a re- 
minder of the past, the latter—as it was 
to turn out—a harbinger of the future. 
The remaining normal schools would 
soon themselves become teachers col- 
leges. But the number of schools of edu- 


cation in the AATC would increase 


* This article is based on an address delivered 
at the 1957 annual meeting of the American 
Association of Colleges of Teacher Education, 
an organization with which Professor Bigelow 
has worked closely for nearly twenty years, 
first as Director of The American Council on 
Education's Commission on Teacher E.ducation, 
then as chairman of the Council on Coopera- 
tion in Teacher Education, and more recently 
as the official representative to AACTE of 
Teachers College. 
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steadily until, with the creation of the 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education in 1948, this body 
would become as representative of them 
as of the teachers colleges. 

Two significant future developments, 
however, were only beginning to make 
themselves felt in 193%. The implications 
of one were, I think, wholly unrecog- 
nized. This was the presence in the mem- 
bership list of a single, lonely college of 
liberal arts. Today the AACTE has a 
considerable and steadily growing repre- 
sentation from liberal arts circles, but I 
doubt if any AATC leaders in 1938 fore- 
saw that development. 

Of the second development, already 
under way at that time, there was much 
greater awareness. This one was repre- 
sented by the member institutions from 
California and Ohio. Both sets, in gen- 
eral, had been founded as normal schools 
and had later become teachers colleges, 
But those in California had already, by 
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1938, dropped the word “teachers” from 
their titles, had become “state colleges,” 
and had begun to offer at least liberal arts 
or general curricula in addition to those 
designed for teacher education. The Ohio 
institutions had made similar program 
changes, but called themselves “state uni- 
versities.”’ 

In 1938 this kind of movement was 
viewed apprehensively by AATC lead- 
ers, almost all of whom were heads of 
institutions that had teacher education as 
their sole and exclusive business. The 
normal school had been a single-purpose 
institution and it had learned to empha- 
size the advantages of such an arrange- 
ment. The teachers colleges, which 
emerged from the normal school chrys- 
alis, naturally maintained this same point 
of view. The w ay to prepare teachers 
was to catch them y oung and bring them 
up in an atmosphere in which teacher 
education was the dominant—preferably, 
indeed, the exclusive—concern of every- 
one with whom they would come in con- 


tact. It was inevitable that strong criti- 


cism be aroused when some 
teachers colleges began to expand their 
functions, particularly when they dropped 
from their titles all words suggestive of 
their traditional job, 

In the AATC membership list of 1938 

leaving out of account the one college 
of liberal arts and the handful of full- 
fledged universities—g3 per cent of the 
member institutions had names that in- 
cluded the word “normal,” or “teachers,” 
Only 4 per cent called 
“state colleges,” and only 3 
per cent just plain “institutes,” “colleges,” 
or “universities.” The AATC was an or- 
ganization of institutions which were, 
with rare exceptions, exclusively devoted 
to teacher education. 

The teachers colleges of course had de- 
veloped from normal schools. Everybody 


should 


or “education.” 
themselves 


knows that to be the case. But not every- 
body is aware how rapidly that change 
took place. Because I was planning to 
compare the AATC membership list of 
1938 with the AACTE list of 1956, 
eighteen years later, it struck me that it 
would be interesting to take a look at 
the situation eighteen years earlier, that 
is in 1920. The list of institutions on 
which I focused my attention was made 
up of all those that belonged to the 
AATC in 1938 which were still members 
of the AACTE in 1956, excluding—as | 
noted above—the one 1938 liberal arts 
member and the handful of big university 
members of that same date. These exclu- 
sions left a population of 164 institutions, 
which can be considered to include the 
bulk of all those American institutions 
that have ever been considered “ 
colleges.” 


teachers 


As late as 1920, however—the first of 
my three years of comparison—only 
about one-sixth of this group of institu- 
tions had achieved degree-granting status. 
Four-fifths were still normal schools, the 
remainder not having yet even come into 
existence. But in the eighteen years be- 
tween 1920 and 1938 the proportions 
were reversed—by the latter date only 
about one tenth remained normal schools. 
The great majority—abour three-quar- 
ters—now both were and called them- 
selves “teachers colleges,” while the addi- 
tion of those institutions which preferred 
the names “normal college” or “univer- 
sity” on the one hand, “college of 
education” on the other, brought the pro- 
portion of four-year, degree-granting in- 
stitutions spec ializing i in teac her education 
up to 82 per cent. The change that had 
taken place in less than two decades had 
been enormous. Moreover, as | have al- 
ready suggested, there was an all but uni- 
versal feeling that the new situation 
would and should prove relatively per- 
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manent. The teachers colleges, it was as- 
sumed, had come to stay. 

But now let us take a look at what has 
happened to our 164 institutions during 
the eighteen years since 1938. None, of 
course, remains a normal school, and only 
three retain the word “normal” in their 
titles—now “normal college’ or “uni- 
versity.” But the word “teachers” has also 
proved to be only a temporary part of 
many institutional names. I just stated 
that in 1938 about three-quarters of the 
institutions I have been studying “both 
were and called themselves ‘teachers col- 
leges.’”” By 1956 the proportion using 
that title had fallen below one-half and 
the proportion actually limiting them- 
selves to teacher education considerably 
below that. Moreover, the name “college 
of education” had not caught on—a few 
more normal schools had adopted this as 
their new title, but almost as many of the 
earlier “colleges of education” had 


dropped the qualifying phrase—had be- 
come plain “colleges.” * 

As a matter of fact it is the flight from 
qualifying words and phrases, such as 


“teachers.” and “education, 
that is particularly striking. Only slightly 
over one-half of the’'164 institutions still 
employed them in 1956—and I have no 
doubt that that proportion has decreased 
in the past year. The popular move has 
been to the name “state college,” al- 
though even the word “state” is increas- 


“normal,” 


ingly dispensed with. 

Now I do not want to make too much 
of changes in names, it being notorious 
that function cannot safely be inferred 
from the title of an American institution 


1An instructive example is rhe institution 
that was established in Kalamazoo as Western 
State Normal School in 1903. It became West- 
ern State Teachers College in 1927, Western 
Michigan College of Education in 1941; and 
Western Michigan College in 1955. The name 
is now Western Michigan University. 
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of higher education. So let me turn to evi- 
dence respecting function. This is readily 
attainable—for 1956 with some exact- 
ness through use of the classification pro- 
vided by the United States Office of 
Education. The results of inquiry regard- 
ing function more than confirm the 
implications of our study of changing 
nomenclature. In 1920, 98 per cent of my 
164 institutions were classifiable as “pri- 
marily teacher-preparatory”; in 1938 that 
proportion had fallen only very slightly, 
to g2 per cent; but by 1956 the figure had 
plummeted to 38 per cent. This was only 
slightly larger than the percentage of the 
whole group classified last year, as to 
curricula, as “Both liberal arts and gen- 
eral and teacher-preparatory,” which in 
turn only slightly exceeded the propor- 
tion offering, in addition to that combina- 
tion, one or more other professional or 
vocational courses of study. 

On the basis of all this evidence I have 
reached the conclusion that the teachers 
college—in the strict sense of that term— 
is going to turn out to have been a tem- 
porary phenomenon in American higher 
education. Let me drive my point home 
in another way. Forty-five states in the 
Union were re presented in the AACTE 
in 1956. In only twenty-six were any 
“state teachers colleges” or “colleges of 
education” still listed—and in only twen- 
ty-two (less than half of the total) were 
a majority of institutions that had origi- 
nally been exclusively teacher-prepara- 
tory still called by suc h names. 

To repeat my conclusion, the teachers 
college as we knew it twenty years ago 
is on the way to oblivion. It is proving to 
have been a way-station between the nor- 
mal school and the state colle ge 
or not so called 


whether 
a multi-purpose institu- 
tion for which teacher education is only 
one among several functions. I venture 


prophesy that in another couple of 
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decades the name “state teachers college” 
will have disappeared except, possibly, in 
a few backward states like New York 
which, even as late as 193%, was resisting 
letting its normal schools grow up. (And 
even Massachusetts, New Jersey, New 
York, and Pennsylvania, demonstrably 
among the most backward states in the 
use of public funds for the provision of 
higher educational opportunity for their 
young citizens? may well have their 
hands forced when the prospective enor- 
mous increase in population of college 
age materializes. ) 

My prophecy as to the prospective 
disappearance of the teachers college is 
not made with any particular satisfaction. 
It did not take long, after my first asso- 
ciation with those colleges in 1938, for 
me to become deeply appreciative of 
their devotion to the cause of teacher 
education—to which I myself was so 
deeply committed—and of their great 


merits as institutions of higher education.. 
certainly, 


For sentimental reasons, 
prospect of their passing saddens me. | 
am not prepared to declare that what is 
happening to them represents forward 
movement in any positive sense. But the 
prospect has sude lenly become perfectly 
clear to me—and we shall have to make 
our calculations and plans accordingly. 

What does that prospect imply for the 
AACTE? Before | try to answer that 
question let me review some Association 
developments during the last score of 
years. 

Farlier | stated that by 1938 only a 
handful of university schools and colleges 
of education had joined the AATC. The 
numbers were to increase during the next 
ten years, accompanied by some uncer- 
tainty among the still dominant teachers 


2 See, for example, Thad L. Hungate, A New 
Basis of Support for Higher Education (New 
York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1957). 


college group as to where this was all 
going to lead. There was, according to 
my recollection of that period, some 
gratification that the relatively powerful 
universities wished to associate themselves 
with the less firmly established teachers 
colleges. But this was accompanied by 
not a little fear that the deans might even- 
tually “take over.” 

However, experience with the deans 
quieted these fears. They had joined the 
AATC because this was the national as- 
sociation wholly, vigorously, and effec- 
tively dedicated to the cause of teacher 
education, and the one which brought to- 
gether the chief administrative officers of 
colleges and universities also so devoted. 
These pioneer deans fitted in so well that 
by 1948 the decision was made to merge 
with the AATC, under a new name, the 
not very active association to which all 
the university schools of education had 
previously belonged, as well as one that 
represented the special interest of teacher- 
educating institutions loc ated in urban 

ttings.” 

But by this time, a new idea had be- 
gun to impress some people: the idea that 
membership in a national association con- 
cerned with teacher education should not 
be limited to institutions which accepted 
no other function. 


This was perhaps to 
some extent a consequence of the recog- 
nition, on the part of the original teach- 
ers colleges, that they were themselves 
broadening out. But there was also a 


growing appreciation of the role in 
teacher education of the colleges of lib- 
eral arts. The idea that community rather 
than exclusiveness of purpose should 
provide the basis of association was ris- 
ing. In fact the very name, American As- 
sociation of Colleges for Teacher FEduca- 


‘By name, the National Association of Col- 
leges and Departments of Education, and the 
National Association of Teacher Education In- 
stitutions in Metropolitan Districts. 
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tion, was carefully chosen to suggest that 
any college earnestly concerned with the 
education of teachers would be wel- 
comed to membership in the new organ- 
ization. 

The opportunity thus extended has 
been increasingly embraced. An analysis 
of the names of the 314 member institu- 
tions of the AACTE as listed in 1956 (1 
am now referring to the total member- 
ship, and not just that historically con- 
tinuous segment that I have hitherto been 
discussing) suggests what has been hap- 
pening. Only about a third of the present 
membership consists of primarily under- 
graduate institutions which still include 
such words as “normal,” “teachers,” and 
“education” in their names. About a quar- 
ter consists of universities. This leaves 
slightly less than two-fifths which are al- 
most equally divided between “state col- 
leges” and plain “colleges,” most of the 
latter privately controlled. When the 
1957 membership list is published, show- 
ing a 12 OF 13 per cent increase and re- 
vealing further changes in the names of 
long-standing member institutions, it will 
be seen that the trend is continuing.* 

The nature of that trend can be further 
revealed by reference to the distribution 
of functions reportedly carried out by the 
314 Institutions that constituted 1956 
membership. (Again my source is the 
U.S. Office of Education.) Of that num- 
ber only about a quarter (25.8 per cent) 
are classified as “Primarily teacher-pre- 
paratory.” Of the rest, all but four offer 
“both liberal arts and general and teacher- 
preparatory” programs, usually with the 
addition of one or more “technical-occu- 
pational” “professional” programs, or 
both. Incidentally, another index of sig- 


*Of the thirty-seven institutions voted into 
membership in the AACTE in February, 1957, 
plus five admitted the previous summer, only 
one had in its name the word “teachers.” 
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nificant change has to do with the highest 
levels of instruction offered. In 1938 
fewer than one-fifth of the total number 
of institutions constituting the AATC 
operated at the post-baccalaureate level, 
in 1956 that proportion had jumped to 
two-thirds, with more than one-fifth now 
actually offering the Doctor's degrée.® 

That such changes should have effects 
on the character and activities of this As- 
sociation is inevitable. But there have 
been other significant forces at work. 
These can be related to the Association's 
recent voluntary action in divesting it- 
self of exclusive responsibility for national 
accreditation in the field of teacher edu- 
cation. That action reflected dynamic 
developments in the teacher-education 
world. There was a mounting interest 
and sense of responsibility on the part of 
the NEA, representing teachers and 
school administrators, and the national 
agencies made up of state education of- 
ficials and school board members. Also 
operative was the increasing influence of 
the notion that participation in decision- 
making by all responsible parties to a 
problem is desirable. 

The consequence was the creation of 
the National Council for Accreditation 
of Teacher Education. 


However, when 


this body was established inadequate pro- 
vision was made for representation of the 
colleges of liberal arts which, as a matter 


of fact, had a long-standing stake in 

*Of the forty-two new member institutions 
mentioned in the previous footnote, only one is 
classified by the U.S. Office of Education as 
“primarily teacher-preparatory”, seventeen are 
“both liberal arts and general and teacher-pre 
pararory, the remainder being even more com- 
plex as to curricula, Twenty-four offer only 
the Bachelor's degree, twelve go as high as the 
Master's; the remaining six have doctoral pro- 
grams. Perhaps it should be noted that because 
an institution is reported by the U.S. Office of 
Education as offering post-baccalaureate degrees 
it does not necessarily follow that these are 
available in the field of Education 


|| 
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teacher education. This inadequacy was 
not, in my judgment, deliberate in intent. 
As a matter of fact the AACTE ap- 
pointed to original membership on the 
new NCATE as many representatives of 
liberal arts colleges as it did those of 
“teachers colleges” or university schools 
of education. Since only a relativ ely small 
number of colleges of liberal arts as yet 
belonged to the Association, the action 
could reasonably be seen as a generous 
one, symbolic of a desire to promote fra- 
ternity among all institutions genuinely 
concerned with teacher education. It 
was, however, unrealistic to suppose that 
the liberal arts colleges generally were 
as yet ready to consider that their special 
interests could be adequately represented 
through the AACTE. 

Partly in consequence of this inade- 
quacy, modifications in the structure of 
the NCATE had to be made before it 
could begin to function properly. These 
modifications have within the last few 
months won the approval of the National 
Commission on Accrediting, the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges, and most of 
the regional accrediting associations. A 
modus vivendi appears to have been es- 
tablished. 

As one result we may anticipate, I be- 
lieve, an increasing representation of col- 
leges of liberal arts in the AACTE. There 
are a great many such institutions in the 
United States that engage in teacher edu- 
cation. If even half of these should join 
this Association in the next two decades 
—and it seems to me that this may easily 

happen—there will certainly be some in- 
teresting results. In the last ten years the 
teachers colleges and the university 
schools of education have succeeded i 
learning how to live together to their mu- 
tual advantage. I see no reason to suppose 
that a rapid growth in the liberal arts 
component of the AACTE will not work 


out equally well. There is plenty of work 
for all in the vineyard of teacher educa- 
tion and it will be fine for all the vin- 
tagers to be joined together in common 
cause. 

Moreover, things have been happening 
to the liberal arts colleges in recent dec- 
ades that have been moving them closer 
to the mid-point on a scale toward which 
—from the other end—the teachers col- 
leges have also been moving. For the old- 
time college of liberal arts has proved 
as impermanent as the not-so-old-time 
teachers college. Just as a great many of 
the latter have expanded their functions 
to include liberal arts and additional voca- 
tional or professional programs, so the 
vast majority of the former have, openly 
or with some degree of camouflage, un- 
dertaken various vocational functions, in- 
cluding that of teacher education. As a 
matter of fact, the latest U.S. Office of 
Education classification actually shows 
fewer American colleges, offering either 
the Bachelor's or the Master's degree or 
both, whose programs are exclusiv ely 
than it does 
colleges in the same categories that are 
“Primarily teacher- preparatory”, in other 
words fewer “pure” liberal arts than 

“pure” teachers colleges. (The actual fig- 
ures are 78 and 96.) My guess is that the 
first category is as moribund as the sec- 
ond. 

The plain fact appears to be that the 
distinction in terms of function to which 
we have been accustomed, and which we 
still rely upon, is becoming more and 
more unreal. I am aware, of course, that 
some “liberal arts colleges” that engage 
in teacher education do the job poorly; 
and I am sure that some “teachers col- 
leges” that have begun to offer liberal arts 
programs are also doing a poor job. But 
I am not prepared to recognize any in- 
herent reason for supposing that either 


“Liberal arts and general” 


Pe 
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situation is permanent. And I have con- 
siderable confidence that as more colleges 
of liberal arts join the AACTE we may 
expect to see their membership help them 
—as it has for long helped the teachers 
colleges, state colleges, and university 
schools of education—to improve their 
work in teacher education. We may all 
hope, indeed, to move forward together. 

But we must also anticipate, I believe, 
some further problems of Associational 
adjustment. What one will be is sug- 
gested when we consider what has been 
happening as regards the classification of 
persons selected to represent their mem- 
ber institutions in AACTE. affairs. In 
1938—1my year of reference—the Year- 
book's of members had three columns: 
“Location,” “Institution,” and “Presi- 
dent.” In the last column, to be sure, it 
was indicated that a few of the men and 
women named were actually “principals” 
(of normal schools) or “deans” (of col- 
leges of education). But every person 
listed was the chief administrative officer 
of the member institution from which he 
came. 

This situation has already changed. The 
third column of the 1956 Yearbook list 
is not headed “President,” but, signifi- 
cantly, “Representative to AACTFE.” It 
is Not easy to interpret with exactness the 
data in that column, but I can give you 
the general picture. Over a fifth of the 
314 member institutions do not now des- 
ignate their chief administrative officer 
as their representative. (1 am counting 
deans of university schools of education 
in that category.) The most usual choices 
in these cases are college deans or heads 
of departments of education. But also 


listed are an associate dean, a couple of 
registrars, a director of institutional re- 
search, and the head of a department of 
mathematics. Five are reported to be just 
ordinary professors! 
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Now in about half of these cases where 
the chief administrative officer is not the 
representative, the institution involved is 
a college of liberal arts. But—and this I 
find significant—in about a third it is a 
“state college.” There are also a few 
“teachers colleges’’—still so named—and 
a few universities, with less than top-ad- 
ministrator representation. 

It seems likely that this trend will con- 
tinue. Certainly the presidents of liberal 
arts colleges, no matter how seriously in- 
terested in teacher education they may 
be, have so many other concerns and so 
many demands upon their time that they 
will ‘ordinarily designate someone else to 
serve as representative to the A ACTE— 
the dean or the head of the department 
of education being the obvious candidate. 
This is all the more probable since these 
men and women are accustomed, in their 
capacity of president and without distine 
tion as to differences in their undergradu 
as mem 
American 


ate offerings, to come together 
bers of the Association of 
Colleges. 

But how about the presidents of state 
colleges, which—as we have seen—is 
what the teachers colleges are rapidly 
turning themselves into? I should guess 
that as long as these presidents continue to 
come up through the ranks of education 
(in the professional sense), and as long 
as their institutions remain primarily or at 
least mainly teacher- preparatory, they 
will wish to attend the meetings and to 
participate in the other affairs of the 
AACTE. But the state colleges are be- 
coming more complex as to function, 
with the job of teacher education tend- 
ing to become less dominant. Moreover, 
it cannot reasonably be expected that, in 
the future, presidents from such institu- 
tions will invariably be selected from per 
sons with teacher-education backgrounds, 
What will happen then? 
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It seems evident that in 1938 the vast 
majority of the representatives to the 
AATC constituted a group that was 
homogeneous in two way s—though at the 
time the distinction was in none of our 
minds. These people were both the 
chief administrative officers of the col- 
leges and university divisions they came 
from and, simultaneously, the top people 
in the local hierarchies who were exclu- 
sively concerned with teacher education. 
But in more and more AACTE institu- 
tions these descriptions no longer apply 
to the same individual—the top institu- 
tional administrator and the top teacher- 
education administrator are not the same 
person. And what we are witnessing, I 
suggest, is a tendency for the institu- 
tion to designate as a “Represe ntative to 
AACTE” its top specialist in teacher edu- 
cation rather than (when a choice is pos- 
sible) its chief administrative officer. 

It seems clear to me that this develop- 
ment is bound to have significant conse- 
quences for the Association. The focus 
of atrention will remain, as it should, « 
improvement of the work of colleges and 
universities in teacher education. Burt a 
larger and larger proportion of partici- 
pants in AACTE efforts will represent 
institutions multi-purpose in character or, 
in the case of university schools and 
colleges of education, divisions that must 
rely on other divisions of a multi-pur- 
pose complex for more or less essential 
educational services. Moreover, while 
most of these participants will occupy 
administrative positions of some type— 
deanships, for example, and department 
chairmanships—a smaller and smaller pro- 
portion will be chief administrative offi- 
cers in the full presidential sense. 


Having stressed what distinguishes rep- 


resentatives to the Association, | want 
now vigorously to re-emphasize what 
unites them: a common commitment to 


the cause of teacher education. That com- 
mitment is not, of course, exclusively 
theirs. This fact has, indeed, been rec- 
ognized in many ways: for example, 
through AAC rE membership in the 
Council on Cooperation in Teacher Edu- 
cation, AACTE’s fraternal cooperation 
with the NEA’s Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards, 
the National Council of Chief State 
School Officers, and the National School 


Boards Association, and its support of 


the Coordinating Committee on Collegi- 
ate Problems of Teacher Education. But 
the AACTE has provided—as it will con- 
tinue to provide—the meeting place for 
key representatives of institutions where 
teachers are actually educated. 

As Association membership widens, as 
it approximates inclusion of all such in- 
stitutions—and I prophesy that it will in 
the next eighteen years—the AACTE will 
achieve both new influence and new re- 
sponsibility. I find it exciting to look for- 
ward to such a future. Historically speak- 
ing, teachers in this country have been 
the products of many types of institu- 
tions. These institutions have often been 
suspicious of one another and competi- 
tive in their mutual feelings. With a de- 
cline in the differences that have tradi- 
tionally distinguished them, and with a 
continuing shortage of teachers, the cir- 
cumstances favor a deepening sense of 
community. I expect the AACTE to 
make. increasing contributions to the 
strengthening and spread of such a sense. 
It has learned from the experience of the 
last ten years the values of close associa- 
tion among key representatives of teach- 
ers colleges and university schools of 
education. It can look forward with con- 
fidence to the further enriching of that 
association as more and more representa- 
tives come from state colleges and col- 
leges of liberal arts. 
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Such broadening of membership may 
well, in fact, tend to focus Association 
attention more and more on those prob- 
lems in teacher education which are most 
fundamental because they are most uni- 
versal. Such focus can be both unifying 
and vivifying. But it will have to do with 
issues of education primarily, rather than 
issues of administration. 

What I am hoping is that the Associa- 
tion will prove able to go on providing 


indispensable service with respect to is- 
sues of both kinds; that it will enable ad- 
ministrative officers of a variety of cate~ 
gories to get the help that administrative 
officers of a single type rece'ved when 
the Association was institutionally homo- 
geneous; and that simultaneously it will 
enable all representatives to gain fresh in- 
spiration and fresh understanding as re- 
gards the specific cause of teacher edu- 
cation. 


Religion and Academic Life: 
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_— in its fullness has both an 
inner and an outer side. The outer 
side is comprised of the institutional 
forms and belief systems which pro- 
vide its continuing cultural expressions. 
The inner side has to do with the 
transformation of personal life. This 
transformation has two aspects: first, a 
more profound understanding of oneself 
and one’s situation, and second, new re- 
sources of creative energy with which 
to confront this personal situation con- 
structively. It is chiefly with the signifi- 
cance of religion on its inner side—re- 
ligion as a personally appropriated source 
that the present 
observations are concerned. 

There is a relevant word from religion 
for every person in every situation, The 
form and the fruits of personal faith are 
fashioned within the concrete context of 
individual circumstance. Inward religion 
is, as Whitehead observed, what a man 
does with his solitariness. Yet there are 
also similarities of condition which per- 
mit some generalization. An example is 
the common situation of those who pur- 
sue the academic life. What is the special 
word from religion for those who engage 


of insight and power 


* Professor Phenix has served as chaplain and 
professor of religion at Carleton College. He 
recently completed a basic text in philosophy of 
education which will be published in January, 


1958. 


in study or teaching? What clarification 
of predicament and what sources of 
power may be available in religion for 
academic man? It is the purpose of what 
follows to suggest answers to these ques- 
tions. 

Three aspects of academic life will be 
distinguished in this analysis, namely, the 
special problems, the characteristic vices, 
and the unique privileges of the scholas- 
tic situation. The bearing of religion on 
each of these aspects will be discussed. 


PROBLEMS OF ACADEMIC LIFE 


Fach life setting has its own problems 
and perplexities. Two major kinds of 
problems in academic life are those of 
security and those of meaning. Of course 
these difficulties are not limited to aca- 
demic people; any person at some times 
and in some degree may encounter them. 
But they are particularly critical in aca- 
demic life. 

Insecurity is more especially the lot of 
the graduate student. In undertaking ad- 
vanced study he frequently enters upon 
a new kind of life, weakening former ties, 
changing habitual behavior, and cutting 
loose from the familiar and customary. 
In many instances this is a period of eco- 
nomic strain. While others of the same 
age group are establishing themselves vo- 
cationally and gaining some measure of 
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economic advantage, the graduate stu- 
dent—perhaps with a family to support— 
expends his savings, goes into debt, works 
overtime, and cuts expenses to the bone 
in order to continue his studies. All this 
he often does with little assurance about 
the kind of position he will be able to 
secure .after completion of his studies. 
Furthermore, if he goes into teaching, 
he generally cannot look forward to sub- 
stantial economic rewards to compensate 
him for his present hardships. 

Insecurity in the academic life may be 
emotional! as well as economic. Many an 
advanced student is for the first time 
thrown largely on his own emotional re- 
sources. He is confronted with the obli- 
gation to decide for himself what he will 
do with his life. In the university setting 
he sees the great variety of possible paths, 
and he must elect the one that is to be his 
own. Family, friends, and advisers may 
exert their influence, but he comes to re- 
alize, in this academic world so uniquely 
open to the exploration of alternatives, 
that the decision about his life is his alone. 
Furthermore, his emotional insecurity is 
often heightened by the impersonality 
of the academic community and by the 
strains of being in a strange city or even 
in an alien land. Despite its novelty and 
interest, the time of study may well be 
one of great emotional stress. 

Another source of acute insecurity is 
the intellectual turmoil characteristic of 
academic life. The illusion long persists 
that the purpose of study is to provide 
answers to questions. Uncritical, 
matic, and self-assured teachers encoun- 


dog- 


tered in the student’s early schooling tend 
to create and perpetuate this cherished il- 
lusion. It then comes as a disturbing reve- 
lation to him that the farther he advances 
in his work the less certain his acquired 
fund of knowledge becomes and the 
greater the number of problems await- 


ing solution. He discovers that in the 
process of inquiry one learns to ask new 
questions rather than to gain final an- 
swers. He becomes aware that all knowl- 
edge rests on certain premises which can 
be challenged and which may need to be 
replaced by other primary assumptions, 
and that these in turn are not beyond the 
reach of critical scrutiny. The student 
finds his most cherished beliefs subjected 
to systematic doubt. The citadel of his 
academic security, his rational certainty, 
is assailed in the very process of trying 
to establish that certainty through schol- 
arly pursuits. 

Whar is the relevance of religion to 
these problems of economic, emotional, 
and intellectual insecurity in the academic 
life? The obvious answer to this ques- 
tion, and in my opinion the wrong one, 
would be that the function of religion is 
to provide solutions to the problems. 
Some spokesmen for religion claim that 
by prayer a person can improve his finan- 
cial position. Other prominent leaders 
make religion primarily a therapeutic 
agency, a means for creating 
mind.” 
is that religion provides assured answers 
to intellectual problems, that faith is be- 
lieving 


“peace of 
Stull another popular conception 


absolute 
truths which the secular intellect subjects 
to systematic doubt. According to these 
views of religion, then, the insecurity of 
the academic life can be overcome by 
prayer, meditation, and faith conceived 
as problem-solving techniques. 


without question the 


I believe these answers must be re- 
jected because in effect they reduce re- 
ligion to magic—a technique for tapping 
occult forces to perform what cannot be 
done by natural means, The more authen- 
tic and perhaps surprising answer is that 
religion in its illuminating role first af- 
firms and even deepens the sense of inse- 
curity on the level of economic suffi- 
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ciency, emotional ease, and intellectual 
assurance. The insight of faith is that the 
attempt to organize existence 


around the primary pursuit of material 


one’s 


satisfaction, inner tranquility, and cogni- 
tive certainty—in short, around any tem- 
poral acquisitions—generates the deepest 
insecurities. The true security is under- 
stood rather to lie beyond the necessary 
temporal insecurities and actually to be 
founded upon the acceptance of them as 
such, Thus, acceptance of nec essary €co- 
nomic privation may lead to the discovery 
of hitherto unsuspected life resources in 
compassion for others in want, in the 
courage to endure, and in the values of 
a simpler life. 
ness and bewilderment in new surround- 
ings may open the door to the unfamiliar 
treasures of solitude and to a new free- 
dom from external supports. The ac- 
ceptance of intellectual doubt may be the 
source of insight into the infinitude of 
truth and the inexhaustibility of the life 
of the mind. 

Facing his insecurity in this way, aca- 
demic man can be sustained by the good 
example of a great company ‘of faithful 
persons through the ages who have en- 
dured even greater hardship, emotional 
stress, and rational uncertainty, and have 
gained a more fundamental security by 
relinquishing their inordinate striving for 
the ordinary objects of desire. Many also 


The acceptance of loneli- 


discover in this experience of insight and 
transformation through surrender some 
understanding of what the prophets, 
saints, and seers have meant by the en- 


counter with God. 

In addition to insecurity, the academic 
life creates the problem of meaning. The 
scholar is forever threatened with the 
sense that his activity is really irrelevant. 
He often lacks a vivid conviction of liv- 
ing connection with the ongoing con- 
cerns of everyday life. His work may be 
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so largely abstract and cerebral that its 
pertinence to concrete situations and 
genuine human problems is difficult to 
trace. The Suspicion can ¢ asily grow that 
what goes on in the academic sphere does 
not really make any significant differ- 
ence, that the construction of theories and 
the making of arguments are not only 
without end but also without real pur- 
pose or effect except to those directly en- 
gaged in them. 

Furthermore, the high specialization of 
the academic world adds to the sense of 
meaninglessness. Since each investigator 
pursues his studies largely in isolation 
from other fields of inquiry, the whole- 
ness and interconnections of things 
are lost to view. Isolation and estrange- 
ment are the result, and these undermine 
the scholar’s awareness of meaning. 

What is the word of religion for aca- 
demic man in the predicament of mean- 
inglessness? This word is not, as many 
take for granted, any simple assurance 
that the entire scheme of things has been 
revealed and stands ready for acceptance. 
Religion can offer no formula which 
makes clear the meaning of life and each 
one’s place in it. No, the first effect of 
religion is to confirm the meaningless- 
ness of any life view which is too easily 
and self-sufficiently conceived. The sec- 
ond effect is the transformation of the 
problem of meaning so that one does not 
expect a blueprint but instead under- 
stands and accepts his own serious search 
for meaning as evidence of participation 
in the very source of meaning. Hence he 
sees that meaning itself consists in the un- 
ending search for relevance and growth 
in understanding of unifying relation- 
ships. Thus by faith it is possible to pur- 
sue specialized studies without either 
giving up:the demand for pertinence or 
capitulating to a premature and oversim- 
plified belief about the meaning of one’s 
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life and work. This faith yields no full 
view of the significance of what one does, 
but sustains confidence in its worth by 
discerning the hoped-for substance of 
meaning in the ‘delight in partial and 
fragmentary connections and relevancies 
graciously made manifest. 


VICES OF ACADEMIC LIFE 

In addition to facing such problems as 
insecurity and meaninglessness, academic 
man is prone to certain characteristic 
vices. Among the many evils to which he 
may fall victim, three of the more im- 
portant ones are intellectual pride, a de- 
structively critical spirit, and irresponsi- 
ble detachment. All three of these vices 
are actually virtues gone wrong. They 
are perversions of authentic and neces- 
sary aspects of the scholarly attitude. 

As in the case of the problems of aca- 
demic life, religion has a twofold office 
to perform with respect to these charac- 
teristic vices. The first is to enable one to 
see the evil as evil. Those with intellec- 
tual pride regard it as virtue. Destructive 
criticism and irresponsible detachment 
also ordinarily appear to those who prac- 
tice them as prerequisites of professional 
competence. The first effect of religious 
awakening is to supply a new standard 
of evaluation, in which what was for- 
merly cherished and nourished is now 
seen as life-destroying. Once the vice is 
clearly seen as such, the next effect of 
religion is an inner transformation which 
replaces the old attitudes and motives 
with new constructive ones. : 

No one in academic life can escape the 
temptation of academic pride. The ego 
of the scholar is inflated by the conscious- 
ness of his intellectual eminence. By sus- 
tained effort or natural brilliance he has 
become an expert. In his specialty he 
knows more than most other people and 


thus explic itly or covertly claims superi- 
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ority to them. In his comprehension he 
grasps for himself the knowledge and 
skill pertaining to his sphere of compe- 
tence. The student who works for an 
advanced degree looks fondly tow ard the 
day when he can be called “Master” or 
“Doctor.” In these designations there is 
concrete evidence of one’s prestige and 
worth. Through this recognition one 
feels justified in his own sight and in the 
eyes of others. And with what pride one 
looks upon journal articles and books 
which bear his name! What better proof 
of pre-eminence than that one’s words 
should thus be “made accessible to a 
wider audience’? 

Religious faith beg gins by making mani- 
fest the futility and emptiness of this 
striving for recognition, It provides a 
perspective in which the struggle for emi- 
nence is seen in its true light as a pitiful 
search for reassurance and corroboration 
in the face of a gnawing anxiety and a 
desperate fear of dissolution. This restora- 
tion of perspective is, in fact, part of 
what religious awareness means. Faith is 
not some spiritual breath blown in from 
a far shore, it is simply an awakening, an 
enlightenment, a dropping of the veil, it 
is seeing things for what they really are. 

Religiously transformed academic man 
underst: inds that the way of pride is the 
way of death rather than of avoiding it, 
as he hopes to do by his struggle for 
recognition. He then discovers a new 
joy which lies not in his own vindica- 
tion but in the loving consideration of 
ideas and in the self-forgetful service of 
others for their own sakes. He finds his 
happiness in simplicity and directness 
rather than in abstruseness which, though 
it earns him the reputation of being 
profound, incidentally makes him both 
unintelligible and useless. He learns to 
find more genuine satisfaction in witness 
ing and sharing in the progress of others 
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than in hearing himself congratulated. He 
truly appreciates the variety of gifts with 
which human beings are endowed, and 
deeply knows that the powers which have 
been afforded him can find their fulfill- 
ment only in the complementary and 
quite different kinds of abilities possessed 
by those in other callings and ways of 
life. In short, the religious transformation 
replaces intellectual pride with humility, 
and the lust for recognition with appre- 
ciation and communion. 

Consider next the second evil tend- 
ency, the destructively critical spirit. The 
critical attitude is essential to scholarly 
pursuits. Progress in understanding de- 
pends upon the imaginative consideration 
of alternatives, and there can be no such 
intellectual activity when ideas are ac- 
cepted uncritically. The advancement of 
science in modern times has been due in 
no small part to the persistent practice of 
formulating and testing new hypotheses 
quite at variance with traditional theo- 
ries. Experimentation, the life blood of 
empirical research, is the active expres- 
sion of the critical outlook. Bur knowl- 
edge advances because criticism is com- 
plemented by construction. Inadequate 
theories are replaced by more adequate 
ones. Demolition of old concepts is for 
the sake of new and better ones. 

Criticism becomes an academic vice 
when it is used simply as a means of de- 
struction and as a weapon for attack, 
without any intention of preparing the 
way for new concepts. Many an intel- 
lectual succumbs to the demonic tempta- 
tion to use his analytical powers to drag 
unsophisticated souls down to his own 
hell of futiliry and cynicism. A curious 
and tragic phenomenon is the profes- 
sional skeptic’s pathetic search for signifi- 
cance in the snaring of others to join him 
in his misery. 

Religious insight serves to uncover 


these destructive tendencies in oneself. It 
becomes evident in the light of faith that 
one has used his critical ability to serve 
his own pitiful ends and that he has vainly 
attempted to establish his worth by set- 
ting himself up as judge and executioner 
of other men and their ideas. Personal 
transformation then consists in the ability 
to surrender this desperate grasping for 
self-justification at the expense of others, 
replacing it by a sincere appreciation for 
the positive values in what others have 
achieved, by an earnest effort to use 
negations to point the way to better af- 
firmations, and by a vivid sense of the 
limitations of one’s own critical perspec- 
tive. The academic person who under- 
stands in his own experience both how 
to give and how to receive criticism with 
personal acceptance has entered into the 
meaning of the religious symbol of God 
as both eternal Judge and Compassionate 
One. 

The third characteristic temptation of 
academic life is irresponsible detachment. 
There is a kind of detachment which is 
essential to good scholarship. The aim of 
the careful student is to overcome per- 
sonal bias and subjectivity as far as 
possible. Reliable knowledge should be 
communicable and subject to testing by 
others. The student, teacher, and research 
worker must try to establish their data 
independently of private inclination, mere 
hunches, or vague intuitions. 

The legitimate demands of objectivity 
and validity may, however, easily become 
the basis for an attitude of personal irre- 
sponsibility. The scholar then regards 
everything from an external point of 
view. He refuses to consider himself in 
any sense as a participant. He regards 
knowledge as purely impersonal and pub- 
lic, making no demands on him. Further- 
more, though he knows all the arguments 
for and against every belief and every 
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value, he claims exemption from any de- 
cision among them. He shuns making 
any commitments. He wants to remain 
free, standing for nothing except the duty 
to remain forever above and outside of 
all standpoints. 

By the light of religion it becomes 
clear that such detachment is a delusion. 
Human life itself is seen as defined by de- 
cision. The decision to remain without 
commitment is understood as one kind 
of commitment and as one which quickly 
impoverishes and desiccates existence. 
The decision to remain forever with sus- 
pended judgment, as a disembodied brain 
on dead center, is the decision to be noth- 
ing at all worthy of the name of man. 
Furthermore, through religious transfor- 
mation academic man gains the pow er to 
be a real self, affirming his right and his 
duty to live with all his might the par- 
ticular life given to him, with all his in- 
dividual attachments and presuppositions. 
He no longer fears to be what he is lest 
he fail to be all things. In humility he 
knows he cannot and need not aspire to 
that eminence. With joy and devotion he 
accepts his special vocation, in the faith 
that only by knowing and being himself 
fully can he begin to transcend his nar- 
rowness and thus attain a truer kind of 
objectivity and a more creative detach- 
ment. 


PRIVILEGES OF ACADEMIC LIFE 


Besides its special difficulties and temp- 
tations, the academic life has characteris- 
tic privileges which are made evident and 
vital through religious insight and trans- 
formation. Four such privileges will be 
suggested. 

First, to the eye of faith, scholarship 
is seen as an opportunity to enter fully 
into one’s human and spiritual essence. It 
is man’s birthright not to live merely the 
life of the other animals, but by reflection 
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and imagination to transcend the ordinary 
mechanisms of physical and biological 
nature. Man is uniquely the rational ani- 
mal, inhabiting a natural world trans- 
figured by meanings and values. Through 
his powers of memory and anticipation 
he can in large measure dwell in the eter- 

free of exclusive absorption in the 
temporal process. The core of man’s ex- 
istence is in the life of the mind; this is 
where the true quality of his being is 
found. 

The joy of academic life is in the op- 
portunity it affords for giving continu- 
ous and deliberate attention to this inner 
life. Free envisagement of alternative pos- 
sibilities, serious self-interrogation, analy- 
sis of meanings—these and other proc- 
esses of scholarly inquiry are evidence 
of human self-transcendence, which is the 
meaning of spirituality. The academic 
life thus directly exemplifies the signifi- 

cance of the religious symbol of man’s 
being made in the i image of God. To say 
that man has the capacity to think God's 
thoughts after him signifies at least the 
conviction that what is supremely valu- 
able and in some sense primordial in all 
the world is made manifest in just these 
experiences of intellectual activity w hich 
are the central concern of academic life. 

A second privilege of the life of study, 
following directly from the first, is the 
special opportunity it gives to share in 
the work of creation. Many tasks to 
which human beings must devote them- 
selves serve mainly to sustain the existing 
order of things. Much study is also con- 
servative in the same sense. But it is the 
unique duty and privilege of academic 
people to use their powers of imagina- 
tion to move beyond the given condition 
of knowledge and practice to new con- 
cepts. The academic life opens the way 
to experiment in thought and deed with 
fresh and untried patterns of life. It is the 
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part of the serious student to transcend 
tradition, to make some excursion into 
the world waiting to be made, beyond 
the limits of the customary and familiar. 

Thus religious awareness of the signifi- 
cance of scholarship may suggest not only 
what it means to be created in the divine 
image, but also what it means to have a 
part in extending the work of creation, 

A third privilege reflects the social as- 
pects of the first two. Academic man has 
the special opportunity of belonging to 
a spiritual community and helping to 
build it. The life of study and teaching 
is founded upon communication. Man's 
self-transcendence enables him to enter 
imaginatively into the life of other per- 
sons. His learning takes place through 
participation in dialogue, which is the 
encounter of person with person in living 
discourse. Such dialogue is the essence of 
communication, the making of commu- 
nity. Communities are the embodiment 
of spirituality, the social manifestation of 
the uniquely human qualities spoken of 
above. 

Though all persons fisd their life in 
community, the academic person has per- 
haps the purest and most direct concern 
with its establishment, preservation, and 
extension. He can receive inspiration by 
considering the long line of faithful schol- 

ars through the years who have helped 
to build the edifice of civilization, and he 
can gratefully acknowledge his present 
calling to continue their work. 


Finally, the person in academic life has 


the privilege of dedicating himself to the 
truth and of dw elling in the presence of 
the ideal. Most occupations call for the 
service of immediate interests and for 


activity based on practical expediency. In 
contrast, the student or teacher, even in 
specialized and detailed inquiries, works 
to achieve a wider, more secure, and 
more penetrating conception of the na- 
ture of things. 

Within the religious consciousness this 
concern for the true and the ideal is 
transformed into an act of worship. 
Knowledge is then seen not only as con- 
cepts to be grasped and used but as a 
partial revelation of the structure mani- 
fest in the creation. The response to this 
awareness is wonder and amazed delight 
at being afforded such a vision. Knowl- 
edge is regarded as sacred, and is accord- 
ingly handled with reverence. It is this 
sense of the holiness of knowledge that 
underlies the scholar’s attitude of aca- 
demic responsibility which bids him fol- 
low the leads, 
regardless of personal preference, expec- 


argument wherever it 
tation, or profit. Inquiry also takes on a 
sacramental character. It is not regarded 
simply as an interesting human enter- 
prise, but as participation in the disclosure 
of hitherto hidden mysteries from the 
sources of being itself. 

The vivid awareness of these privileges 
of the academic life constitutes a solu- 
tion, on a higher level, of the problems 
of security and meaning that religious in- 
sight helps to intensify, and provides the 
surest defense against the besetting aca- 
destructiveness, 
and irresponsibility which are rev ealed to 
the eye of faith. Bur above all, through 
faith the life of research can become a 


demic vices of pride, 


prophetic mission, teaching a sacred min- 
istry, and study an experience of dwelling 
in the divine presence. 


Your School Needs a Materials Specialist’ 


PAUL W.F. WITT 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


be development of better education 
programs and the attainment of 
more effective and efficient teaching are 
goals of primary importance to profes- 
sional educators and to a great many lay- 
men as well. 

Suggestions as to how these goals may 
be approached are innumerable. They 
deal with the content of the educational 
program, learning experiences, instruc- 
tional materials and equipment, the role 
of leadership personnel, the in-service ed- 
ucation of teachers, the use of commu- 
nity resources, building design, plant 
facilities, and the like. Many of these 


suggestions have considerable merit. Ex- 


perience shows that through attention to 
matters such as these, education pro- 
grams are made better and teaching is 
improved. 

A suggestion for insuring improved 
teaching and learning which is now be 
ing made in a number of situations is that 
a materials specialist or specialists be 
added to the central office staff which is 
responsible for curriculum development 
and the improvement of instruction. 

A materials specialist is an educational 
worker who by virtue of his professional 


* Professor Witt is past president of the De- 
varrment of Audio-Visual Instruction of the 
NEA and currently a member of the board of 
directors. As one of rwo official representatives 
of the executive secretary of the DAVI, he ar- 
tended the annual meeting of the International 
Council on Educational Films held in Paris in 


the spring of 1954. 


preparation and experience understands 
the role that materials and other resources 
play in the teaching and learning process. 
He is aware of the kinds and range of 
materials that can be used in education. 
He knows sources of materials. He is ac- 
quainted with a great many materials in 
a broad variety of fields for both the ele- 
mentary and the secondary schools. He 
has developed sound bases for judging 
instructional materials and is skillful in 
appraising their intrinsic value and edu- 
cational usefulness. He is insightful in 
selecting the kinds of materials particular 
learners need and he knows how to or- 
ganize and use these materials so as to re- 
alize their fullest contribution to learning. 

While it is extremely important to 
avoid the development of an unduly large 
administrative and supervisory staff, par- 
ticularly when additional school funds 
are needed so urgently for teachers’ sal- 
aries, new buildings, and so forth, it is 
also important to give careful attention 
to the need which a school system may 
have for an educational worker or work- 
ers who can be helpful to teachers re- 
garding the location, availability, and 
use of instructional materials and _re- 
The efforts of such staff mem- 
bers are focused directly on the task of 
helping provide better education for the 
children and youth in the schools. And 
since improvement of the educational 
program is a matter of central impor- 


sources, 
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tance to everyone associated with and in- 
terested in the schools, this responsibility 
should not be taken lightly. 


THE JOB OF THE 
MATERIALS SPECIALIST 

The job of the materials specialist is to 
serve as a consultant to teachers, pupils, 
and the administrative and supervisory 
staff in the tasks of locating, evaluating, 
procuring, and using materials and re- 
sources for teaching and learning. Re- 
quests for his help range from those for 
supplementary reading books in the first 
grade to more unusual ones such as assist- 
ance to a high school dramatics class in 
finding authentic nineteenth century cos- 
tumes. Another responsibility of the ma- 
terials specialist is to encourage and assist 
teachers to develop standards and pro- 
cedures for judging the potential value 
of materials for instructional purposes and 
for assessing their effectiveness in actual 
teaching situations. Closely related to this 
function is his obligation to help teach- 
ers learn better ways of using materials 
and resources—those which the school 
system has or can obtain, and new ones 
as they become available. He attempts to 
sensitize teachers and staff to the very 
great importance of materials in teaching 
and learning and to the imperative need 
for careful selection and skillful use of 
them. The procurement of materials 
either through purchase or by loan is one 
of his major responsibilities. 

On occasion the materials specialist 
works with parents who are involved in 
curriculum improvement activities or 
who may be concerned about the ma- 
terials aspect of the education program. 
He or some member of his staff is well- 
qualified to build lay support for new 
or additional library facilities, to explain 
the need for and the significance of in- 
structional films, school radio, and edu- 


cational television, to interpret the na- 
ture of modern textbooks and current 
methods for using them, or to develop an 
understanding of the place and signifi- 
cance of field trips in an education pro- 
gram. These tasks are not the sole re- 
sponsibility of the materials specialist and 
his staff. They should not attempt to do 
them alone, although they do have major 
responsibility here. Teachers, other su- 
pervisory staff, and administrators all 
share in this phase of the total job of de- 
veloping lay understanding of and sup- 
port for the education program. In brief, 
the job of the materials specialist is one of 
leadership and service. 


How He Works 


Since the job of the materials specialist 
is that of a consultant, his approach to his 
duties and his method of operation are 
much the same as those of any other cen- 
tral office person serving in this capacity. 
He is a staff rather than a line officer. He 
advises, suggests, proposes, questions, an- 
swers, challenges and listens. He does not 
direct or order. 

His contacts with teachers in individu- 
al schools are made through the building 
principals. His activities in these schools 
are planned with the principals and car- 
ried on only with their knowledge and 
approval. In schools which have instruc- 
tional materials coordinators (or librari- 
ans, or audio-visual coordinators) he 
works in close association with these per- 
sons, supporting their endeavors and rely- 
ing on them to make teachers aware of 
his services and to encourage and facili- 
tate their use of them. 

When possible he confers informally 
with teachers and pupils both as individu- 
als and in small groups. The extent to 
which he can do this depends on the size 
of the school system, the amount of cleri- 
cal and other assistance he has, and the 
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number of responsibilities he may have 
other than those directly concerned with 
materials. More formally, he contributes 
to the development of the education pro- 
gram and the improvement of instruction 
by working with building coordinators 
and by conducting in-service education 
classes, workshops, and conferences. He 
also serves on and advises with curricu- 
lum committees and other groups con- 
cerned with instruction. He is regularly 
in touch with the curriculum director and 
his staff. In many school systems he is a 
member of this staff, serving as a team 
member with other supervisors and con- 
sultants. 

Undoubtedly many readers of this ar- 
ticle have already said to themselves that 
they have materials specialists in their 
school systems, but that they call them 
by other names: librarians, audio-visual 
directors, supervisors, and consultants. 
These readers have undoubtedly noted 
also that their librarians, audio-visual di- 
rectors, supervisors, and consultants do 
devote their time and energies to helping 
teachers and pupils locate, evaluate, pro- 
cure and use various kinds of teaching 
and learning materials and resources. In- 
deed, these people are materials special- 
ists. Actually, the titlk by which a 
materials specialist is known is not impor- 
tant. It is his ability to do the job that 
counts. Schools that have the services of 
librarians, audio-visual directors, and 
other such personnel are fortunate in- 
deed. 


Why He Is Needed 


The development of a truly functional 
program of education requires a wide 
range of instructional materials and re- 
sources, Problem-centered teaching and 
learning—especially when the problems 
that are studied are closely related to the 
interests and concerns of the pupils, to 


their daily experiences in the local com- 
munity, or to events of national and in- 
ternational consequence—increase the 
magnitude and complexity of the task of 
obtaining suitable materials. Teachers and 
pupils who together select and plan their 
learning activities, allocating various 
study assignments to individuals and com- 
mittees within the group, find that the 
location and procurement of materials 
constitute very difficult problems. Indi- 
vidual differences among learners—dif- 
ferences in ability, interest, and experien- 
tial background—create a great many 
more problems of materials selection. The 
situation differs markedly from one in 
which teachers rely mainly on a single 
textbook in each course. 


SELECTION OF MATERIALS 
SPECIALISTS 


In suggesting guides for the organiza- 
tion of an instructional materials pro- 
gram, it is recognized that there are 
always a great many factors in any situa- 
tion that must be carefully considered 
when adding new members to the admin- 
istrative and supervisory staffs. For 
example, if certain personnel—say librari- 
ans or audio-visual specialists—are re- 
sponsible for an aspect of the materials 
program, the development of a complete 
program in this area would most likely 
take a different course from that in a 
school system where there are no such 
specialized staff personnel. The financial 
resources of a district always determine 
to a very great extent the nature and 
scope of any educational plan that may 
be adopted. Large systems can have not 
only larger staffs than small systems, but 


also more highly specialized personnel. 
When school systems can afford several 
materials specialists, they can select indi- 
viduals who have had extensive prepara- 
tion in fields such as library service and 
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audio-visual instruction, and they can ar- 
range to have these workers concentrate 
their attention and efforts in the areas of 
their particular competencies. Small 
school systems may have to content them- 
selves with only one materials specialist, 
and in many instances he may have to 

carry responsibilities other than those for 
the materials programs. 

But whether a school system has sev- 
eral materials specialists or only one, the 
following qualifications are important in 
materials personnel. 

A materials specialist should have 
professional preparation and experience 
in education. \f he is going to work effec- 
tively with classroom teachers, it is essen- 
tial for him to understand thoroughly 
what teaching is and what the teachers 
problems are. He needs to know children 
and youth. He must understand and be 
able to apply in his work basic principles 
of human growth and development. He 
needs to know what learning ts and how 
it takes place. He should have clearly de- 
fined concepts of the nature and purposes 
of education and sound ideas concerning 
the kinds of educational programs needed 
and how they should be developed. 

Consequently, the professional prepara- 
tion of materials specialists should in- 
clude courses in education: psychology, 
theory of learning, human growth and 
development, curriculum, 
materials, 


methods and 
Advanced courses in supervi- 
sion, curriculum development and ad- 
ministration should also be taken by in- 
dividuals preparing to serve as materials 
spec ialists. Teaching experience on either 
the elementary or the secondary school 
level is essential; experience on both levels 
is to be desired. While it is impractical 
to require general supervisory experience 
as well as experience as an administrator 
of materials, such experience is useful in 
preparing them for their work. 
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A materials specialist should have 
specialized professional preparation in the 
field of instructional materials. This field 
is So extensive that no one individual can 
become highly expert in all phases of it 
without spending several years in study. 

However, it is possible for a person to 
achieve a basic competence in the entire 
field and a degree of expertness in cer- 
tain phases of it within a reasonable 
period of time. For example, a person 
who is a graduate of a four-year teacher 
education course can achieve a_ basic 
knowledge of the materials field and de- 
velop considerable competence in the 
special area of audio-visual instruction 
during a program of study leading to the 
Master's degree. 

The nature of the particular job a ma- 
terials specialist is expected to do also de- - 
termines to a high degree the kind of spe- 
cialized preparation he needs. If he is to 
be responsible for the total materials pro- 
gram ina relatively small school system, 
he will need a broader preparation than 
if he is to be in charge of a special phase 
of the program such as films, radio, or 
television. This means that persons pre- 
paring to be materials specialists need to 


dev elop the broader, more general com- 


petence first and then supplement that 
with more intensive study in the special- 
ized areas. It also means that in selecting 
materials specialists administrators should 
be sure to choose individuals whose spe- 
cialized preparation fits them particularly 
well to do the tasks for which they will 
be responsible. 

A materials specialist should be 
leader. The nature of the job of the ma- 
terials specialist requires that a person 
who fills it must possess genuine leader- 
ship ability of high order. He should be 
especially adept in working with people 

respectful of the mghts and personali- 
ties of everyone with whom he is asso- 
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ciated. He should be able to generate a 
feeling of security and inspire confidence 
in his colleagues and in turn earn their 
trust and respect. He must understand 
and appreciate the nature and importance 
of group action and be skillful in helping 
groups work effectively together. Care 
must be exercised to select only those 
who have the intelligence, initiative, and 
personality to organize group endeavors 
effectively and to guide them success- 
fully toward desirable goals. 

Admittedly, this is requiring a great 
deal of one individual. However, the stra- 
tegic importance of the materials special- 
ist in the development of a strong educa- 
tion program makes these requirements 
mandatory. In fact, his level of effective- 
ness will be related directly to the degree 
to which he meets them. 


FACILITATING THE WORK OF 

THE MATERIALS SPECIALIST 

When appointing a materials specialist, 
definite steps should be taken to make his 
place on the staff and his responsibilities 
clear. Every effort should be made to 
support his work. The following sugges- 
tions for accomplishing this are offered: 


The responsibilities of the materials 
specialist should be clearly designated. 
Everybody's business is nobody’s busi- 
ness. When appointing a materials spec ial- 
ist, the superinte: ‘ent of schools should 
make certain that tne nature and scope 
of this worker's duties are made known 
to everyone in the school system. 

All efforts to provide instructional 
materials and services related to them 
should be coordinated. In school systems 
having audio-visual specialists, librarians, 
and other personnel responsible for some 
aspect of the materials program, it some- 
times happens that these individuals work 
more or less independently of one an- 
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other, and in some instances in not too 
close contact with the curriculum di- 
rector. This should not be allowed to 
happen. These individuals have two ma- 
jor purposes in common: the develop- 
ment of the education program and the 
improvement of instruction. For that 
reason alone they should work closely 
together, relating their efforts directly to 
those of the curriculum director and his 
staff. If materials specialists do not work 
in close cooperation with those who are 
responsible for program development, it 
is unlikely that they will be able to make 
much of a contribution to the program, 
in fact they might very well work at 
cross purposes to the curriculum di- 
rector, Coordinating the efforts of ma- 
terials specialists makes it possible to of- 
fer teachers a unified materials program 
rather than to approach them with what 
may seem to them to be quite separate, 
and in some instances competing pro- 
grams. Teachers welcome the unified ap- 
proach. If they have to go to several dif- 
ferent places for help in solving their 
materials problems, they will soon lose in- 
terest and limit their requests to one or 
two sources or cease all attempts to se 
cure such help. 

In order to insure coordination of ef 
fort, all materials specialists should be 
made responsible to the individual who 
is in charge of the entire materials pro- 
gram. He, in turn, should be responsible 
to the curriculum director of whose staff 
he should be a member. This is the only 
logical and truly effective arrangement. 

Adequate assistance, space, facilities 
and funds for materials and equipment 
should be made available to the materials 
specialist. Space for an office, conference 
and work rooms, and storage is essential. 
In larger systems clerical and technical 
personnel and in some instances addi- 
tional professional personnel are needed. 
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Funds for the purchase and maintenance 
of textbooks, library books, films, tape re- 
corders, television and radio receivers, and 
other materials and equipment must be 
made available regularly or the specialist 
will have few resources with which to 
assist teachers. While it is the major re- 
sponsibility of the materials person to 
plan for and recommend the provision 
of personnel, facilities, materials and 
equipment, the superintendent must 


work with him and support his recom- 
mendations if the materials program is to 


be an effective force for improving the 
local education program. 

There is general agreement among edu- 
cational leaders that a wide variety of 
materials and resources is essential in the 
development of a modern program of 
education. Busy classroom teachers need 
guidance and assistance in locating, eval- 
uating, selecting, and using these materi- 
als and resources. Therefore, schools need 
instructional materials specialists on their 
instructional leadership teams to perform 
these professional services. 


Organizing for Guidance in the 
Elementary School" 


RAYMOND PATOUILLET 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


, [ Mie printed word possesses a subtle 


authority for no other reason than 
that it is printed. Also, it is quoted equally 
to support prejudice and bias and to up- 
hold honest inquiry. And when this 
printed word is in the third person it 
takes on the added authority of impar- 
tiality. The end result is rather frighten- 
ing, especially in the field of guidance, 
where “common sense” so easily leads us 
to accept uninvestigated hypotheses. So 
that what I have to say will be clearly 
understood to be personal, subjective re- 
actions to the subject at hand, I shall 
use the first person through parts of my 
presentation. 

The problem of defining guidance as 
this term is used in the school setting has 
plagued all of us in the field for a long 
time. Some like to think of guidance as 
a program of services which may be 
clearly “defined, recognized, administered 
and evaluated. It then is possible to de- 
fine a guidance program as a program of 
services which is specifically implemented 
to improve the adjustment of the indi- 
viduals for whom it was organized.”* I 

* Professor Patouillet is currently guidance 
consultant to Garden City and Edgemont Pub- 
lic Schools. He participated in the recently 
completed survey of the Piscataway Township 
Schools, acting as the consultant in the area of 


guidance there also. 
1Raymond N. Hatch, Guidance Services in 


must confess that this term “adjustment” 
concerns me a bit and leads me to ask 
rather bluntly, “Adjustment to what?” 
Other writers define guidance similarly, 
as “services to assist the teacher in know- 
ing the pupil and to meet his needs bet- 
ter, as well as to aid the pupil in under- 
standing himself. . . 

Others of us shudder at the word serv- 
ices and prefer to think of guidance as 
enlightened teaching.” * A recent book 
defines guidance as a viewpoint which 
brings about services which in turn re- 
sult in an experiential process with pu- 
pils. This statement, in a sense, is an at- 
tempt to bring together two schools of 
thought. 

As the reader probably suspects, I 
neither agree nor disagree with every- 
thing that has been said above. In my 


the Elementary School (Dubuque, lowa, Wil- 
liam C. Brown Co., 1951), p. 14. 

*Harold Wright Bernard, C. Evan James, 
and Franklin R. Zeran, Guidance Services in 
Elementary Schools (New York, Chartwell 
House, 1954), p. §. 

* Janet A. Kelley, Guidance and Curriculum 
(New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955). 

*Fsther Lloyd-Jones and Margaret Ruth 
Smith (editors), Student Personnel Work as 
Deeper Teaching (New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1954). 

*Harold F, Cottingham, Guidance in Ele- 
mentay Schools (Bloomington, IL, Mc Knight 
and McKnight Publishing Co., 1956), p. 3. 
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opinion the proponents of services and 
the proponents of enlightened teaching 
are not really as far apart as they would 
like others to believe. They have simply 
chosen to stress different dimensions of 
the same thing. I do believe, however, 
that the point of stress may well deter- 
mine the nature of the guidance program. 
Let's examine these emphases more 
closely. Both camps agree, for example, 
that a guidance program involves serv- 
ices. They agree also that the teacher 
plays a major role in the guidance pro- 
gram. The basic issue is one of relation- 
ships and organization. How do people 
and services in the school setting relate 
to each other for the good of children? 
I should like to present some of my 
thoughts on guidance and on people who 
are involved in this area, and to suggest 
a plan of organization as I discuss this 
question. 
GUIDANCE 

Guidance is a term that is often cou- 
pled with another multi-meaning word, 
adjustment. This is a potentially danger- 
ous association. We must first define what 
we mean by adjustment. Adjustment to 
the status quo, for example, is not neces 
sarily desirable. In a rapidly changing so- 
ciety like ours, marked by high mobility 
of the population, it ts inadequate prepa- 
ration for the future. In a democracy it 
can be fatal, for a democracy ts strong 
to the extent that each individual con- 
tributes his greatest potential, his unique- 
ness developed to the fullest. The demo- 
cratic answer to manpower shortages is 
human development rather than identifi- 
cation of talents for assignment to cur- 
rently critical areas, Guidance can there- 
fore be defined as the maximum develop- 
ment of an individual’s potential for his 
own personal happiness and the welfare 


of society. 


Old and New Guidance 


The idea of guidance is as old as the 
first teacher. A sound curriculum, adapted 
to the needs of youth and appropriate to 
their level of maturity, is sound guidance. 
A program of activities aimed at the de- 
velopment of social competence is like- 
wise sound guidance. In these phases of 
the school program teachers have always 
played, and will continue to play, major 
roles. 

More recently, guidance has developed 
specific tec hniques which are used by ad- 
ministrators and teachers as well as by 
school personnel specifically designated 
as guidance workers. Some of the better 
known instruments are cumulative rec- 
ords, psychological tests, counseling and 
group work techniques, and skills in hu- 
man relations. 

Originally, guidance was largely a 
remedial function, concerned with those 
in difficulty. The subtle assumption then 
was that pupils not measuring up to ex- 
ternally imposed standards (of achieve- 
ment, and so forth) needed 
extra help or guidance. Schools soon re- 


behavior, 


alized the futility and waste involved in 
waiting for the casualties, and guidance 
began to assume a preventive function. 
The task then shifted to one of identify- 
ing potential casualties before they actu- 
ally got to the disability lists. But even this 
has proved inadequate. In the face of the 
titanic struggle between communism and 
democracy, the optimum development of 
the individual has become more than the 
goal of a minority of progressive edu- 
cators, it has become a necessity for na- 


tional survival. Guidance is now being 


forced to assume a developmental ap- 


proach. This means that it can no longer 
be solely or primarily concerned with 
the relatively few severely retarded or 
disturbed; guidance must be concerned 
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with all pupils and must contribute to the 
maximum development of each. 

Thus, while guidance will continue to 
serve remedial and preventive functions, 
its primary focus will be increasingly de- 
velopmental. For example, rather than 
emphasizing testing to identify or predict 
strengths and weaknesses, it will empha- 
size enriching experiences to stimulate 
development so that tests will have more 
to measure. And there’s something else 
here which I should like to make clear. 
The teacher's role is very definitely not 
that of junior psychologist, but of one 
who can translate subject matter into ex- 
citing experiences for children. That is 
the teacher's greatest contribution to ed- 
ucation and to guidance. 


very body’s Business 


When guidance assumes a develop- 
mental approach, it inevitably involves 
all individuals and agencies which con- 
tribute to an individual's development. 
It is likewise concerned with the many 
facets of development—emotional, social, 
and intellectual, for example. The school 
can no longer arrogate the right to be 
the guidance institution of society. Often, 
it unknowingly assumes this responsi- 
bility, but wise parents have never per- 
mitted this. The school does, however, 
play a critical role, Because it deals with 
all the children of all the people, it is 
ideally suited to play the role of coordi- 
nator of guidance efforts. 

Specifically, the school does not pro- 
vide therapy, but it does provide a thera- 
peutic climate. It also refers parents and 
children who need therapy to commu- 
nity agencies organized to offer such 
aid. Where no appropriate agencies exist, 
the school assumes a leadership role in 
establishing them. Similarly, the school 
does not assume the role of clergyman, 
den mother, or parent, but it does co- 


ordinate their efforts for the good of the 
child in the school setting. 


The Core of Guidance 


If guidance is everybody's business, 
then someone is needed to coordinate and 
integrate this emphasis in the educational 
program. The logical person is the 
guidance worker, and his task involves 
primarily skill in human relations, This ts 
not to say, of course, that the guidance 
person need not have unique knowledges 
and skills in such areas as child develop- 
ment and diagnostic techniques, but 
rather, that these unique contributions 
may never be utilized if the guidance 
person is unable to relate positively to 
teachers, parents, administrators, commu- 
nity agencies, and groups of children as 
well as to the individual child within the 
counseling cubicle. 

The guidance worker, therefore, is es- 
sentially a consultant in human relations 
who involves in a cooperative enterprise 
all those who affect the development of 
the child. 


Vental Hygiene and Human 
Relations 


Good human relations within a school 
contribute to a mentally hygienic atmos- 
phere, and a mentally hygienic atmos- 
phere allows people to be their own best 
selves, thereby encouraging sound hu- 
man relations. The two are inseparable, 
and guidance cannot survive where they 
are not present. In order to insert a wedge 
into this circular relationship for pur- 

wes of study, I shall attempt to define 
a mentally hygienic atmosphere. I think 
it might be defined as an atmosphere 
which promotes physical health, a feel- 
ing of personal worth, and communica- 
tion among members of the school com- 
munity. 

If pupils and teachers are enjoying 
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good physical health, they are released 
from an area of worry that can in and of 
itself be disabling and inhibiting to good 
teaching and learning. Healthy pupils 
enjoy physical activity and seek to de- 
velop physical skills. Children in poor 
health are apt to look upon physical ac- 
tivity as a threat to their very being and 
to avoid it. They may react, as all human 
beings do to frustrating situations, by ag- 
gression or by withdrawal, both of which 
are roads to emotional disturbances. 

A feeling of personal worth is a second 
factor ina mentally hygienic atmosphere. 
This factor is enhanced when one feels 
accepted as a person—not despite his dif- 
ferences or even because of them, but, 
more basically, because he is a human 
being and by that fact alone clothed in 
dignity. | do not believe that man gives 
dignity to man. If that were true, then 
man could take away dignity from man, 
a morally untenable position. For exam- 
ple, to fail a child because he is unable by 
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Guidance 
Worker 


nature to learn a certain task is just as 
immoral as ruling that no child shorter 
than four feet six inches shall be pro- 
moted to the fifth grade. It should be 
added that not all experience with failure 
is of a negative nature. A school program 
in which one experienced only success 
would be poor preparation for life. But 
failure that leads to a feeling of hopeless- 
ness, in turn leads to the possibility of 
serious emotional upset. 

A third characteristic of a mentally hy- 
gienic situation is communication. This 
means multi-directional communication, 
rather than one-way-to-one-person com- 
munication. Figures 1 and 2 may prove 
helpful at this point. 

Represented in Figure 1 is an open so- 
ciety in which lines of communication 
are open. The lines in this figure should 
not be interpreted to be lines of respon- 
sibility or of authority, however, and the 
distinction should be kept clearly in 
mind. Unfortunately, most organizational 
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charts usually clearly indicate lines of au- 
thority and little else. These tend to be- 
come lines of communication as well (as 
shown in Figure 2) and suggest a one- 
way communication process from “top” 

» “bottom,” even though this may not 
be the intention. 

In a situation where there is limited 
intercommunication, there is obviously 
limited opportunity to develop interper- 
sonal relations, and potential resources for 
child development are isolated. Also, 
where there is a hierarchy of communi- 
cation, creative energies of those beneath 
the top tend to be submerged in a feel- 
ing of hopelessness. 

Thus, physical health, a feeling of per- 
sonal worth, and multi-directional lines of 
communication are basic to sound mental 
hygiene. In turn, a mentally hygienic at- 
mosphere is basic to human relations and 
to the guidance program of the school. 

GUIDANCE PERSONNEL 

In this discussion I shall direct my 
comments to those people in the school 
setting who have major guidance respon- 
sibilities. If I don’t discuss the custodian, 
it isn’t because I think he is not impor- 
tant in the guidance program of the 
school. If I don’t mention the children, 
it is not because I am unaware of the 
guidance implications of a first grader’s 
cruel comment to a classmate, “You're 
not pretty. You can’t play with us.” I 
have to establish limits and I am con- 
cerned with organizational problems. 


The Teacher 


In the school setting, the teacher con- 
tinues to be the key guidance person. 
Two procedures are especially rich in 
guidance possibilities: pupil—teacher plan- 
ning and parent-teacher conferences. 

Through pupil-teacher planning, 
which involves beginning where children 
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are (taking into account their level of ma- 
turity, their varying abilities, interests, and 
other personal characteristics), pupils de- 
velop a sense of personal worth and learn 
the necessity of multi-directional commu- 
nication. Children learn better when they 
are dealing with meaningful material and 
are actively involved in the setting up 
of course goals, procedures, and evalua- 
tion, with the teacher serving as guide 
and resource person. 

Through parent-teacher conferences 
the guidance responsibility of home and 
school is clarified and a cooperative, con- 
sistent approach is maintained. 


The Principal 


It is the principal who takes the lead in 
setting the guidance tone of the school. 
He involves his staff in policy making, 
thereby letting them know that they 
count as individuals. His position as 
democratic leader demands that he re- 
lease the creative energies of his staff, 
rather than project his own needs upon 
them. He is skilled in human relations, in 
guiding his professional team through ac- 
tivities aimed at professional develop- 
ment. Ir has been said that “we do unto 
others as we have been done unto.” This 
is especially appropriate in the field 
of teacher-administrator relationships. 
Teachers find it difficult to accept chil- 
dren as individuals if they themselves are 
not so accepted. 


The Guidance Worker 


The school guidance worker (coun- 
selor, psychologist, visiting teacher) 
works primarily with and through teach- 
ers as well as with parents and the prin- 
cipal, serving as consultant and resource 
person to them. The guidance person 
works with children through the class 
setting, although individual conferences 
with parents and children are held if re- 
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ferral to an outside agency is indicated or 
if individual testing or interviewing is 
agreed upon by the teacher and guidance 
person. 

I have grouped counselors, psycholo- 
gists, and visiting teachers together under 
the general heading of guidance worker 
because I see an increasing number of 
similarities and decreasing number of 
differences among their respective roles. 

The term guidance counselor was 
probably first used in secondary schools 
with sttong vocational emphases. The 
guidance counselor now finds himself in- 
volved \n matters pertaining to educa- 
tional planning and to personal and so- 
cial development. He also finds that he is 
working with teachers, parents, commu- 
nity agencies, and groups of children, as 
well as with individual children. The 
term counselor therefore no longer ade- 
quately describes his function if we think 
of counseling as a one-to-one relationship. 
Thus, the guidance counselor has broad- 
ened his area of concern and is beginning 
to move into the elementary schools. 

The role of the school psychologist too 
is assuming broader proportions. Initially, 
the psychologist was concerned primarily 
with the individual exceptional child.* He 
continues to be concerned with testing 
but has extended his concern to include 
the mental hygiene of the school. He 
works with teachers, parents, community 
agencies, and groups of children as well 
as with individual children. His area of 
operations is no longer restricted to the 
elementary school. 

The school social worker or visiting 
teacher is moving in new directions too, 
Interest in prevention rather than remedi- 
ation, wider use of referral rather than 
direct handling of cases, a realization of 


*Norma F. Cutts, ed., School Psychologists 
at Mid-Century (Washington, D. C., American 
Psychological Association, 1955), pp. 16-25. 
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the need for visiting teachers in other 
than low-income areas, the growing use 
of visiting teachers in a consultative ca- 
pacity, broadening the scope from trying 
to prevent truancy and delinquency to 
“helping all children with personal and 
adjustment problems,”? the extension of 
social work upward through high school 
—all of these trends seem to be drawing 
the visiting teacher closer to the guidance 
counselor and school psychologist. 

It is clear that the teacher is the one 
who works with the guidance personnel 
and if she is to be helpful, guidance work- 
ers must understand her needs. The fol- 
lowing list of functions prepared by a 
teacher attending the Thayer Conference 
of school psychologists is pertinent for all 
guidance workers 


What do I want of a school psycholo- 
gist? 

I want a person to help me with class- 
room problems on which F need help. 

I want one to help me with a solution 
to my problem rather than give me a 
diagnosis of my problem. 

I want one to help me solve my prob- 
lems within my classroom setting (as 
much as possible) rather than to take my 
problem from my classroom. 

I want one who may give me ideas on 
new techniques of teaching but not one 
who would do them for me. 

I want one to give me advice on my 
relations with my fellow staff members 
if I need ir. 

I want one who would be a member 
of my staff, rather than an assistant in 
the administrative office. 

I want one who would be a member 
of the team. 

I want one whose personality traits are 
outstanding. 


T Jean Pearman and Albert H. Burrows, So- 
cial Services in the School (Washington, D. C., 
Public Affairs Press, 1955), p. 9. 
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In teaching, we start with the child 
and get back to the child. We are all in 
this together." 


From a study conducted by the Na 
tional Association of Guidance Super- 
visors and Counselor Trainers® | was in- 
terested to learn that school systems were 
recommending the hiring of more guid- 
ance counselors, more psy chologists, and 
more visiting teachers for our elementary 
schools. Frankly, | asked myself whether 
the schools responding to the question- 
naire had comparable perceptions of 
these different guidance workers. In view 
of the discussion above, | think we can 
conclude that the teachers who re- 
sponded were clearly indicating a need 
for assistance. 


GUIDANCE ORGANIZATION 


Let us assume for a moment that we 
are in an elementary school of goo pupils; 
that we have a guidance counselor, a 
school psychologist, and a school social 
worker. Figure 3 represents these people. 


FIGURE ; 
Guid School Visiting 
ance Psychologist Teacher 
Counselor 
\ 


Theoretically, the triangle is taking care 
of the guidance counseling needs of goo 
pupils, the square is responsible for the 
school psychology needs of goo, and the 
diamond is prepared to meet the visiting 
teaching needs of goo. In view of the pre 
ceding discussion we know that much 


* Cutts, op. cit., p. 7 

® National Association of Guidance Super 
visors and Counselor Trainers, A National 
Study of Existing and Recommended Practices 
for Assisting Youth Adjustment in Selected 
Elementary Schools in the United States (Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, Ann Arbor Publishers, 1953) 
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overlapping of work will prevail and the 
teacher will not feel that she is getting 
any concerted assistance. 

An alternative plan of organization 
would be to have three “helping teach- 
ers” or “child development consultants,” 
each responsible for the developmental 
needs of 300 children. Both children and 
teachers would then stand a better chance 
of being served. 

Of course the question that immedi- 
ately arises is, What sort of training will 
these child development — consultants 
need? My answer at this point would be 
a two-year program of graduate study 
including courses in guidance, develop- 
mental psychology, school psychology, 
social work, administration, and curricu 
lum (including reading, an area in which 
teachers say they need help). Such a 
program is currently offered on an ex 
perimental basis at Teachers College, 
Columbia. The fully qualified school psy 
chologist (a gr raduate of a four- year pro 
gram) would still be needed of course, 
and would serve as consultant in our 
imaginary school to our three child de 
velopment consultants. The proposed 
plan perhaps fills the need for more im 
mediate assistance to teachers within rea 
sonable financial limits. 

An intermediate step which ts probably 
necessary for the present is charted in 
Figure 4. While called child development 
consultants and performing similar tasks, 


FIGURE 4 


cach individual represented might have a 
different background and contribute 
unique strengths. The circle surrounding 
the triangle is the person who has had 
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two years of graduate work in guidance; 
the one around the square is the two-year 
psychologist; and the one with the dia- 
mond in the center is the graduate of a 
two-year master’s program from a school 
of social work. These three would work 
as a team, each serving as consultant to 
the other two. 


SUMMARY 


The great need in the elementary 
school guidance field is to ask ourselves 
some critical questions. How can we or- 
ganize more effectively to meet the chal- 


lenges of our dynamic society? Perhaps 
an analogy would be helpful. If we use a 
rowboat to transport four men across a 
pond, do we use twenty-five rowboats to 
transport 100 men across an ocean or do 
we even build one huge rowboat? Per- 
haps we need to develop new means of 
transportation. 

Whatever is done will have to be done 
with a thorough understanding of our 
children and our available resources. And 
it will challenge the efforts of all of us, 
working cooperatively, to establish the 
optimal relationship between the two, 


And Those Who Can—Teach!’ 


A. B. HORLACHER 


DEAN OF MEN, DICKINSON COLLEGE 


| pia the most dependable mark 
of a good teacher is his inability to 
explain how he does it. This is so because 
teaching is an art. 

It is, moreover, impossible to describe 
with any exactness the kind of personality 
he should have or the methods he should 
employ or even the extent and quality of 
his academic training. Good teachers can 
and do vary widely in all these particu- 
lars. A doctor's degree is useful, but it is 
well known that its possession guarantees 
almost nothing as to classroom effective- 
ness of its owner. Nearly every college 
student will bear testimony to this, and 
the fact is invariably acknowledged by 
all experienced students of the art of 
teaching. 

Can it be that we have overlooked 
some common property of all effective 
teachers because it does not, and perhaps 
cannot, exist in isolation? One of the 
most difficult problems in analytical 
chemistry is to isolate, identify, and 
measure elements in a compound whose 
components are bound together in almost 
unbreakable affinities. Could effective 
teaching be such an irreducible com- 
pound? Cardinal Newman in his [dea of a 
University, Carl L. Becker in his essay on 
Frederick Jackson Turner in Everyman 

* Dr. Horlacher is president of the Pennsy! 
vania Association of Deans and is a Unitarian 
minister. In addition to his administrative posi- 


tion at Dickinson College, he teaches classes in 
world literature there. 


His Own Historian, and Jacques Barzun 
in his Teacher in America (not to men- 
tion Montaigne in his memorable essay 
On the Education of Children) suggest 
this hypothesis and offer much to sub- 
stantiate it, 

Many suggestions have been advanced 
to identify this elusive unknown, among 
them a highly speculative mystique which 
is at once social and artistic in nature and 
quite literally compels the teacher to 
teach. For the person under this com- 
pulsion teaching becomes a calling as 
much as the ministry does for the devout 
clergyman or as painting does for the 
creative artist. When it is present, great 
teaching is likely to result, but when 
it is absent or exists in only negligible 
amounts, there is and must be heavy de- 
pendence on techniques and methods if 
total failure or at best a pedestrian ac- 
complishment of limited objectives, is 
not to ensue. 

In recent years another nomination has 
been made. It has been called the per- 
sonnel point of view. Properly under- 
stood there is much that can be said in 
its support. Bur all too often this useful 


term is made to represent an entity, 
quality, or perspective that can be gained 
only through formal learning and (what 
is worse) is held to be beyond the reach 
of all who have been denied this rigidly 
prescribed training. Nothing could he 
more ridiculous! 


To make such a claim 
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is to suppose that prior to the very recent 
past, no great teaching occurred on the 
college campus. Thwing offers some dis- 
quieting testimony to all who hold this 
view through naiveté or ignorance of 
educational history. He says: 


. the results of the training given in this 
period | (Boo-1875 | . were not dependent 
alone upon subjects taught. The results of 
this training . .. were secured primarily by 
the richness of the character and the eager- 
ness of servicg of the teaching staff, Per- 
sonality was proved to be, as it ever is, 
mightier than truth. The = of 
truth was madequate, the learning of the 
teacher was narrow and superficial, but the 
desire of the teacher to aid the student in 
securing the great aims of a liberal educa- 
tion was potent, and this potency resulted 
in the enrichment and enlargement of the 
character of the student.’ (Italics are the 
present writer's.) 

Taken together, the italicized words 
in the foregoing quotation offer a clue 
to the identity of our elusive unknown, 

Could it be that we are now in a posi- 
tion to name what Thwing hinted at and 
described by circumlocutipn because he 
had no unitary name to apply? (Remem- 
ber he wrote in 1906—precisely in the 
decade during which counseling as an 
identifiable element or process in educa 
tion was just beginning to emerge.) Was 
he trying to say that good teaching in the 
American college—whatever else might 
have been its invariable concomitants 
almost certainly involved what we now 


recognize as the essential elements of a 


counseling approach and attitude? 


Charles F. Thwing, A History of Higher 
Education in America (New York, D. Apple- 
ton and Company, 1906), p. 431. 

In this connection see also: Claude M. Fuess 
and Emory Basford (eds.), Unseen Harvests 
A Treasury of Teachine (New York, The Mac 
millan Company, 1947), Harold favlor (ed.), 
Essays in Teaching (New York, Harper and 
Brothers. tos0); and Perey F. Valentine, The 
Art of the Teacher, An Essay in Humanism 
(New York, D. Appleton and Company, 1931). 


Perhaps a specific illustration involving 
two of the great men in the early years 
of our country—one a jurist and the 
other a teacher—will carry more assent 
than the more generalized statement of 
Thwing. 

In the fall of the year 1792, Roger 
Taney journeyed by horseback from his 
home in Southern Mary land to the then 
frontier town of Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 
He was fifteen years of age, and because 
of his youth bore a letter from his father 
to the principal of the recently established 
Dickinson College. The elder Taney 
asked Dr. Nisbet to take special oversight 
of his very youthful son. In 1797 the boy 
received his degree and went on to be- 
come a great lawyer and statesman, suc- 
ceeding John Marshall in 1835 as the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. That Roger Taney 
had known and benefited from great 
teaching in the classroom of Charles Nis- 
bet was partially evidenced by his dis- 
tinguished career. We are supported 
this judgment by the words of Taney 
himself, who, nearly fifty years after his 
graduation, wrote an extended biographi- 

cal statement from which I shall quote: 


. | boarded with James McCormick, the 
professor of mathematics. There were eight 
of us in the house, which were as many as 
it could accommodate. Mr. McCormick and 
his wife were as kind to us as if they had 
been our parents. He was unwearied in his 
attention to us in our studies, full of pa- 
tience and good nature and sometimes 
seemed distressed, when, upon examining a 
pupil, he found him not quite as learned as 
he was himself. | took a letter from my 
father to Dr. Nisbet, asking him to stand in 
the place of a guardian to me... . He cheer- 
fully took on the duty and invited me to 
visit him often. I did so. And many a pleas- 
ant evening have I spent at his house. He 
did not worry and fatigue me by grave and 
solemn lectures and admonitions. Bur al- 
though his conversation was intended, as I 
afterwards saw, for my benefit and instruc- 
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tion, yet it did not seem so at the time. It 
was cheerful, animated and full of anecdote 
and classical allusions, seasoned with a lively 
and playful spirit. The class under his in- 
struction was always warmly and affection- 
ately attached to him... . 


On the evidence, who would be pre- 
pared to say just how much of this al- 
most idyllic picture of the education of 
a brilliant and sensitive youth was teach- 
ing and how much was counseling? Or 
is it possible that in this instance we have 
a clear illustration of what for the lack 
of a better term Esther Lloyd-Jones has 
called “deeper teaching”? And would the 
teacher or the student have been able to 
differentiate as teaching or counseling 
any specific elements in the total experi- 
ence? 

Here, then, was a great teacher with a 
situation every true teacher yearns for— 
the opportunity to work closely and 
creatively with a brilliant, sensitive, re- 
sponsive student. Nisbet had no batteries 
of standardized tests to aid him in under- 
standing his students, knew nothing about 
directive and non-directive techniques, 
and almost certainly never measured the 
boy's progress in adjustment on a fixed 
gradient. He was, nonetheless, one of the 
great counselors of youth in American 
college education. Possibly he would not 
have recognized the full implications of 
the phrase himself, but who would deny 
that he had in full measure what we have 
come to call a personnel point of view? 

In his letter Taney made no mention 
of how his classmates (who were older 
than he and perhaps had brought no let- 
ters from their parents) fared, but the 
testimony we have from Thwing, as well 
as the almost incredibly brilliant record 
made in later life by most students of 
Dickinson College who were taught by 
Nisbet, supports the conclusion that the 
warm understanding, wise counsel, and 
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direction which were afforded to one 
youth at the request of his father were 
not unavailable to or spurned by his 
older classmates. 


No one with a realistic outlook upon 
modern education would seriously urge 
that the teacher in the American college 
today should or could give the same per- 
sonal attention Nisbet gave to Taney. 
Where he deale with fewer than a hun- 
dred students, we must try to teach ten 
thousand. His was individual teaching; 
ours is mass education! 

This answer is too easy and masks 
some important facts that need recogni- 
tion by teachers and administrators alike. 
Mass education is not solely a matter of 
numbers; it involves an attitude as well 
The quality of the teacher's attitude and 
his willingness to enter into the learning 
process with individuals is more impor- 
tant than the student-—teaclier ratio when 
it comes to determining what is indi- 
vidual and what is mass education. And 
this difference is usually determined by 
the reality that lies behind the now over- 
worked and threadbare statements im- 
plying student-centered versus subject- 
centered teaching. 
light, 


Considered in’ this 
mass education of the most ob 
jectionable rigidity and poverty may ex- 
ist ina college with as few as two hun 
dred students and may be wholesomely 
absent in a college with as many as ten 
thousand. 

There is another side to this problem 
now happily recognized by those in the 
forefront of their profession in the train 
ing of counselors. It is the increasing 
recognition that the teaching and coun 
seling functions should not be separated 
except for the most dire necessity. There 
are, of course, situations in which be- 
cause of the expert and extensive knowl- 
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edge and experience required in the 
counselor, it would be wasteful to em- 
ploy his specialized abilities in any other 
way than counseling. Similarly, there are 
teachers of such specialized knowledge 
and abilities that they are best used as 
lecturers only. But for the average—and 
this means the great bulk of the teachers 
on the American college campus—the 
teaching and counseling functions are 
best combined in one personality. 

It was probably inevitable that in its 
first flush of enthusiasm and achievement 
the student personnel movement would 
seck to stake out a special area or prov- 
ince for itself in the life of the college 
and its students. But wiser counsels must 
now prevail—and happily will prevail. 
This means nothing less than that the 
counselor must now approach his task as 
a teacher and, even more emphatically, 
those who were content to “teach” and 
let the counselor concern himself with 
his students’ other problems must now 
recognize that no personal problem is 
other or alien to true functions of the 
reacher. 


So much will find general acceptance 
by experienced teachers and counselors 
alike. Their differences usually concern 
certain attitudes toward his work held 
by the professional counselor which the 
teacher (as counselor) regards as objec- 
tionably technical, ethically questionable, 
and sometimes in bad taste. These atti- 
tudes may be summarized in four ques- 
tons 

How best can I assist the student to 
make an optimum adjustment to college 
life? 

2, What methods or techniques will 
serve best in given situations to enable 
the counselor to 


assist the studenr in 


solving his problems? 


3. How can I know when my coun- 
seling should terminate: that I have in 
fact helped the student as much as I can 
or should? 

4- In the light of my purposes stated 
in the form of objective criteria, how 
can I evaluate my effectiveness as a 
counselor? What procedures are avail- 
able to me to improve my work? 

Strangely enough, if these or similar 
questions were asked by a teacher of 
American history (and I have in mind 
one such teacher who has proved to be 
an excellent counselor) about his teach- 
ing and the knowledge to be gained by 
his students, his objections would vanish. 
Recast in proper and relevant terms these 
are the questiots which good teachers 
do, in fact, ask and try to answer. Why, 
then, the umbrage taken when they are 
asked about the methods, techniques, and 
results of their counseling? So far as a 
rational response 
question, 


can be given to this 
it will be found in an analysis 
of the questions I have stated above. 


How best can I assist the student to 
make an optimum adjustment to college 
life? On the surface, this is a fair and rea- 
sonable question. It is, however, fraught 
with large semantic and ideological dif- 
ficulties. What is meant by the all-in- 
clusive word adjustment? Every physi- 
cist has a totally clear idea of what he 
and his fellow scientists mean when they 
use the term osmosis. The same cannot 
be said of counselors when they use the 
term adjustment. W. H. 


Cowley,’ in a 
frank and pointed essay entitled Jab- 


berwocky vs. Maturity, puts his finger 
squarely on this problem of loose defi- 
nition in the field of personnel work, 
and goes on to suggest a means for cor- 
recting it. He thinks it is high time for 

2F. G. Williamson (ed.), Trends in Student 
Personnel Work (Minneapolis, University of 
Minnesota, 1949), pp. 345-46. 
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his profession to rid itself of the obiter 
dicta of Humpty-Dumpty, who remarked 
to the bewildered Alice, “When / use a 
word it means what I choose it to mean, 
neither more nor less.” 

Cowley would limit the term adjust- 
ment to mean the ability to understand 
and then solve or resolve a personal 
problem. He rejects—and feels that his co- 
workers should also reject—any definition 
or meaning of the term which implies a 
flaccid and colorless blending of the stu- 
dent into the campus mores and accept- 
ance of its myths. I have heard many 
teachers say, in effect, “What we need 
on this campus is a lot more unadjusted 
students who are able to think for them- 
selves and do some independent work.” 

Student personnel workers must some- 
how make clear that this is precisely 
what they want and that such activity is 
what they mean when they talk about 
optimum adjustment of the student to 
campus life. A large step in understand- 
ing will be taken when this is clear. 

Chere is another term in the first ques- 
tion which gives difficulty to the teacher. 
It is the verb assist. How does one assist 
a student to adjust? To what extent and 
for how long? Is there a point, early or 
late, when the student either assumes or 
rejects responsibility for the direction of 
his life? Somewhere along the line the 
teacher must know whether the student 

can be assisted or, quite frankly, is worthy 
of assistance. These things must be made 
clear if there is to be understanding by 
the teacher of what the counselor ts try- 
ing to do, or of what he, the teacher, is 
expected to do as a teacher—counselor. 


W hat methods or techniques will serve 
best in given situations to enable the 
counselor to assist the student in solving 
his problems? The man who drives a car 
expertly or who plays a good game of 


golf finds it difficult to explain how he 
does it and is a little irked when he hears 
another—often with less art and less ex- 
perience—explaining his techniques in a 
highly technical jargon. 

As applied to the explanation of coun- 
seling, this illustration is not far-fetched. 
Counseling in the form of discussion, 
advice-giving, and persuasion is as old as 
civilization and has been intimately as- 
sociated with three professions: teaching, 
medicine, and the ministry, all of which 
share the common elements of advanced 
learning, disinterested dedication to the 
client and, usually, extensive experience 
in life and the chosen profession. Hence, 
to think of counseling as a sort of mod- 
ern gadget tos be used by-people who 
have yet to learn a good deal about life 
is offensive to the experienced teacher- 
counselor. 

For many teacher—counselors, counsel- 
ing is not a matter of method and tech- 
nique but one of wisdom gained from 


experience, Ultimately, of course, this is 


what sensible people in student person- 
nel work hold to, 
well that to some degree, great or small, 
what can be learned can be taught. Ex- 
grees and practice must do the rest. 
that the 
good teacher—counselor is sometimes un- 


but they believe as 


Candor requires me to say 
reasonable in his objection to the use of 
technical language in the discussion of 
counseling. Every science requires its 
special vocabulary for the very reason 
that when experience is analyzed i in any 
field, ever more precise terms are re- 
quired. It is regrettable but understand- 
able that I cannot pick up a book in 
advanced economics or biology and read 
understanding. Must the be 


havioral sciences remain an ex« eption to 


with e asy 


this rule? It is unfortunately true that 
some counselors need a Moliére to sati- 
rize their pontifical locutions, but this is 
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not to say that everything worth saying 
in this field can be expressed in such a 


way that “he who runs may read.” 


How can 1 know when my counseling 
should terminate: that I have in fact 
helped the student as mnich as I can or 
should? Many teacher—counselors suspect 
that profe ssional_ counselors enjoy and 
therefore prolong the dependence of the 
student. If fact should sustain this sus- 


picion, such counselors may be doing 
serious and possibly crippling disservice 
to their counselees, Quite literally, with 
regard to a_ particular counselee, the 
counselor, like the physician, should be 
trying to work himself out of a job. 
‘How much responsibility the counselee 
can take in the initial or early sessions of 
counseling is a difficule and sometimes 
delicate 


quently the too carly disclosure of the 


decision to make. Not infre 


real nature of his problem may be too 
severely disquieting to him and may, SO 
far as the counselor is concerned, invol- 
untarily terminate counseling before it is 
well or fruitfully begun. Nonetheless, 
there is danger of the counselor playing 
god or having a far too modest estimate 
of the resilience and strength which at 
tend our common humanity. 

The teacher—counselor insists that good 
counseling is a two-way process in which 
each of the participants works on the 
problem and takes active responsibility 
for the outcome. When counseling ts 
conducted with the student's weaknesses 
“writ large” and his strengths underesti- 
mated or disregarded, the teacher—coun- 
selor has an unpleasant name to char 
acterize such proceedings. He calls it 
“spoon feeding” and “momism.” He usu- 
ally will have none of it, and quite 
rightly so! 


In the light of my purposes stated in 
form of objective criteria, how can 
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I evaluate my effectiveness as a counse- 
lor? What procedures are available to me 
to improve my work? This is a reason- 
able and necessary question which often 
arouses heated objection on the part of 
the teacher—counselor. 

There are those who hold that what 
happens between the student and the 
counselor is the business of no third 
person. In a strict sense this is true, espe- 
cially in the area of personal and psycho- 
therapeutic counseling. But in the evalu- 
ation of counseling we are not secking 
to disclose the intimate and privileged 
conversation of the student or to share 
with others his most inward feelings (un- 
less both student and counselor have 
expressed the willingness, with proper 
changes of names and places, to make the 
protocol known). It is rather what we 
may characterize as the public outcomes 
of counseling that are of interest and 
importance in evaluation, Can the pub- 
licly observable conduct of the student 
be shown to have changed in a desirable 
direction and by how much? This is the 
essence of the evaluation of counseling 
and fixes within certain limits the nature 
of the criteria to be employed. 

Did what the counselor sought to do 
and thought he was doing actually come 
off? Is the counseled student more ma- 
ture, better able to handle his problems 
by himself and, in general, a happier, 
more secure, and more effective person? 
These represent the kinds of questions 
that the evaluation of counseling seeks to 
answer. They are by no means the only 
questions that should be asked and an- 
swered but they do serve to rescue the 
idea of evaluation of counseling from the 
not infrequent charge or suspicion that 
the evaluator is a kind of Peeping Tom 
in academic costume. 

There is another and related objection 
that should be faced and met if possible. 


_ og 
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It has to do with the often vague and 
amorphous sentiments which hold that 
while subject-matter examinations may 
be necessary in our competitive world, a 
halt should be called to the educational- 
ists’ drive to evaluate everything—"to 
botanize,” as the poet complained of his 
scientific colleague, “on his mother’s 
grave. 

This suspicion that the evaluator has a 
morbid interest in the dead body of the 
counseling process is too strong to be 
dismissed lightly, for the teacher is by 
disposition and habit engrossed with his 
subject and its effect upon living, breath- 
ing and—he trusts—thinking human be- 
ings with whom he comes into almost 
daily contact. Learning is for him an ex- 
pression of life. He is quite willing to 
leave its outcomes to time and the ripen- 
ing processes of experience, 

I can offer no better rejoinder to this 
seemingly unreasonable objection than 
the words of Dr. Kubie who, when ad- 
dressing himself to this general subject at 
the graduation exercises of Goddard Col- 
lege, said: 

It was neither pessimism nor a morbid 
fascination with death which led medicine 
to the autopsy table, but rather courage, 


optimism, spiritual humility and determina- 
tion to avoid endless repetition of error.’ 


* Laurence S, Kubie, “The Forgotten Man of 
Education.” Commencement Address at God- 
dard College, 1953. Hervard University Bulle- 
tin, February 1954. 


IV 


On every American campus today 
student needs require a wide range of 
student personnel services for their satis- 
faction, and chief among them is coun- 
seling. Operating through the entire 
domain of secondary and higher educa- 
tion these services have become an indis- 
pensable means of student learning. The 
teacher who elects to do his work in iso- 
\ but his effectiveness 
will be much reduced. We shall prob- 
ably never return to the day 


lation may do so, 


when a 


Nisbet could watch over the training of 
a Taney as a wise father would watch 
over a brilliant and responsive son. Not 


even in the smallest of our colleges can 
this be done for all students, and in our 
great universities such a program would 
be fantastically impossible. 

The only reasonable and viable alter- 
native is for the teacher to be a counselor 
and to perfect himself therein, so far as 
time and other compelling circumstances 
will permit, with rapidly expanding lit- 
erature of counseling and the discov- 
eries in effective guidance which expert 
workers in the field have made and will 
continue to make. 

Such a program in a subject-matter 
field is accepted without a quibble. Is 
effective student counseling any less im- 
portant in achieving the real purposes 
and ends of college teaching? 


Teacher Education in the Past 
Decade: A Review’ 
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ie January 1936, the American Council 
on Education concluded that some- 
thing must be done to shake up existing 
patterns of teacher education. This con- 
clusion led to the establishment of its 
Commission on Teacher Education as a 
catalytic agent. With some interruption 
by World War II, the Commission spent 
a decade encouraging approximately fifty 
educational institutions and school sys- 
tems to study, discuss, and experiment 
with new ways to prepare teachers. Ten 
state-wide studies were conducted, and 
a number of books reporting various ex- 
periments and studies preceded the is- 
surance of the final report, The Improve- 
ment of Teacher Education, which was 
published by the Commission in 1946. 
The ferment injected by the Commis- 
sion was greatly augmented in the fol- 
lowing decade by other forces. The con- 


tinued baby-boom, the inflationary spiral, 
frustration in the international scene, and 
at home all served to focus na- 
tional attention on educational problems, 


anxiety 


and many saw the problems of teacher 
preparation and recruitment as crucial. 
Such critics of American education as 


* A review of Teacher Education for a Free 
People, Donald P. Cottrell, Russell M. Cooper, 
and others (Eds.) (Oneonta, N. Y.. AACTE, 
1956), 41§ pages; and Teacher Education: The 
Decade Abead (Washington, D. C., NCTEPS, 
1955), 363 pages. 


Arthur Bestor and Mortimer Smith' com- 
bined a historically rooted prejudice 
against professors of education with a 
sincere conviction that the schools were 
giving too little attention to the intel- 
lectual disciplines and developed a con- 
spiracy theory that professional teacher 
educators were undermining American 
education. The Ford Foundation’s Fund 
for the Advancement of Education, 
whose leaders perhaps tended to share 
the Bestor-Smith bias, but who were 
committed to the development and spon- 
sorship of constructive efforts at reform 
rather than simply to nagging criticism, 
poured several hundred thousand dollars 
into new experimental programs. 

Two national organizations, the Amer- 
ican Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Fducation (AACTE) and the National 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards (NCTEPS), dom- 
inated by “educationists” (to use the 
term applied in derision by the Bestor- 
like forces) or “professional educators” 
(to use the self-dignifying term they pre- 
ferred), also redoubled their efforts to 
remove admitted defects in the education 
of teachers. In 1956, the year which 
marked the tenth birthday of TEPS, 


1See Archur Bestor, The Restoration of 
Learning, and Mortimer Smith, And Madly 
Teach. 
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each of these organizations published vol- 
umes dealing with the future of teacher 
education in America. The AACTE vol- 
ume, Teacher Education for a Free Peo- 
ple, purports to interpret trends implicit 
in the activities of the past decade and 
to project certain ideals for the future. 
The NCTEPS volume, Teacher Educa- 
tion: The Decade Abead, reports the 
speeches and conclusions of several hun- 
dred teacher educators and guests who 
gathered at De Kalb, Illinois, in a venture 
at cooperative prophecy. The following 
comments are concerned with develop- 
ments in the decade preceding the pub- 
lication of these two volumes and are in- 
tended to serve, as well, as a historical 
critique of the volumes. 

Obviously in this decade there has 
been much ado about teacher education. 
A substantial amount of the effort has in- 
volved self-examination on the part of 
the teacher educators. That this self- 
examination has at times bordered on ob- 
session testifies both to the critical na- 
ture of the problems faced and to the 
insecurity of the professional educators 
themselves. Far from being the arrogant, 
all-powerful “interlocking directorate” 
that their critics have described, the edu- 
cationists have often been a little pa- 
thetic, acting like children who strain 
to accomplish a task they know to be too 
big in front of a set of bullies whose 
strength they secretly admire but whose 
inevitable taunts they profoundly fear. 
But this is a small part of the story. From 
the midst of confusion, sometimes of 
contradiction, a number of fairly clear 
trends emerge. Though some of these 
may indicate weakness, they also give 
promise of increasing strength. 


GROUP PROCESS 


For one thing, this has obviously been 
a decade of organization and group proc- 


ess. Such recent books as the volume by 
Fortune on The Executive Life and 
Whyte's new critique The Organization 
Man make it clear that there is nothing 
unique about teacher education in this 
respect. But it is interesting to note just 
how far the trend has gone. 

For example, Charles W. Hunt, in the 
historical chapter of Teacher Education 
for a Free People, cites some thirty dif- 
ferent organizations of professional edu- 
cators which have recently taken an 
interest in some aspects of teacher educa- 
tion.? Small wonder that it was necessary 
to form a Committee on the Coordination 
of Collegiate Programs in Teacher Edu- 
cation, or that there would be established 
a Council for Accredition of Teacher 
Education. The activities of the latter, 
which incidentally represents five other 
national groups, are, as would be ex- 
pected, being coordinated by the Na- 
tional Commission on Accrediting. 

Since 1946, when the National Educa- 
tion Association established the TEPS 
Commission, some fifty state commis- 
sions have been established. In addition 
to these commissions, thirty states have 
also organized advisory councils to con 
sult with legal authorities concerning 
teacher education and certification. In 
some states the commissions and advisory 
councils overlap. Virtually all these or 
ganizations have held annual meetings, 
and several, especially the AATCE. and 
TEPS Commission, have held regional 
workshops of various kinds on a semi- 
annual, annual, or biennial basis. Outside 
of these groups, teacher-education insti- 
tutions within a number of states have 
organized state-wide studies of one sort 
or another. One of the more ambitious, 
conducted by fourteen Pennsylvania 


? Donald P. Cottrell, Russell M. Cooper, and 
others, Teacher Education for a Free People 
(Oneonta, N. Y., AACTE), pp. 44, $3. 
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teachers colleges, is reported to have in- 
volved 220 faculty members, divided into 
fifteen committees, over a period of sev- 
eral months. This state-level activity was 
paralleled by similar committee activity 
on each campus." 

A rather typical pattern for state, re- 
gional, and national meetings has emerged 
in the past decade and is well illustrated 
by the TEPS De Kalb Conference as re- 
ported in Teacher Education: The Dec- 
ade Ahead. Usually the meetings start 
with statements by distinguished speak- 
ers who are asked to talk on some subject 
which will sensitize the participants to 
the “social role of the school.” It has be- 
come conventional that any teacher-edu- 
cation activity, whether a conference or 
a curriculum, will start with a fine state- 
ment of “what denvocracy demands of 
Social reformers and educa- 
tional philosophers, 


the school.” 
sociologists, social 
psychologists, and historians have evi- 
dently succeeded in impressing other ed- 
ucationists that decisions must be made 
in the light of value system and in 
terms of a spetific bh 
text. However, such concerns are often 
isolated in’ formal, generalized 


speeches and courses, and enter other ac 


rical-social con- 
highly 


tivities primarily as clic hés to be mouthed 
in a liturgical manner. These facts sug- 
gest a failure on the part of social sci- 
entists and philosophers to exploit the 
beachhead secured in the 1920's and 30's. 
‘To a lesser extent the same situation may 
be true with respect to learning theory 
and behavioral psychology, the findings 
of which are sometimes rather glibly re- 
duced to a ritualistic insistence that we 
“educate the whole child” and that edu- 
cational experience “must be meaning- 
ful.” 

Willis F. Pratt, “The New Teacher Educa 


tion Curricula in Pennsylvania,” Journal of 
Teacher Education, 2:258-62 (December, 1951). 


But to return to the common pattern 
of teacher-education meetings, the inspi- 
rational talks are followed by the division 
of the audience into study groups, each 
of which is assigned to investigate, with- 
out library or experimental facilities, 
some “crucial” issues. Often someone re- 
ports a recent activity or program of his 
own college, and this program is evalu- 
ated by the group in the attempt to reach 
some principles of agreement which the 
inevitable reporter will summarize for 
the conference record. Sharp disagree- 
ment is often deplored as bad group 
process.* A variation of this arrangement 
is to have a resource person state a prob- 
lem or express an opinion in terms of 
which the search for consensus can be 
carried out. Not infrequently, those in 
charge of the conference feel compelled 
to publish the names of everyone present 
at one of the study groups—no doubt to 
give a sense of “belongingness and partici- 
pation.” 

There is little lack of eagerness in the 
group discussions, or of sincerity on the 
part of those who feel that the result 
is truly a group product. Indeed, few 
groups are more eager, sincere, and dili- 
gent than those encountered in profes- 
sional teacher-education meetings; they 
seem to have inherited the missionary 
zeal so carefully cultivated among the 
idealistic young girls and boys who made 
up the old normal school student bodies. 
This sense of dedication has at times de- 
prived the educationist of the sense of 
humor which might have saved him much 
discomfort in past decades. Professional 
educators cannot laugh at themselves. 

However, from behind the elaborate 
ritual of group process, statements of 

*Nort one of the 21 group reports which fill 
some 4o pages of Teacher Education: The 
Decade Ahead mentions any difference of opin- 


ion. If such differences arose, it is ae 
that they were not thought worthy of note. 


theory, new curricula, programs of ac- 
tion, and yearbooks do emerge. Tucked 
within the me: aningless verbiage that fills 
many pages of yearbooks and conven- 
tion reports are descriptions of care- 
fully conceived programs, and thought- 
ful statements conceming serious issues. 
Not only are some of the leading ad- 
dresses of Teacher Education: The Dec- 


ade Ahead, for example, stimulating and. 


informative, but many of the activities 
described deserve careful consideration.° 
In an age of specialization, complex in- 
stitutions, and mushrooming fields of 
group thought and action 
certainly seem essential. If, in the past 


decade, teacher educators have sharpened 


knowledge, 


such skills, this is good. Yet one wonders 
if they do not too often make such ac- 
tion an end in itself, or an instrument 
by which great numbers of people c can 
pe rsuade themselves that they play a crit- 
ical part in an important process without 
having to exert too much creative or 
independent thought. Group after group 
has emerged from conference sessions 
in the past decade with such solemn 
and fairly obvious pronouncements as, 
“Teacher education is (or ought to be) 
a responsibility of the entire institution.’ 
Moreover, a rather consistent system of 
a Sti- 
fling uniformity among large groups of 


thought recurs, suggesting either 


teacher educators, or the strong leader- 
ship of a few who have the imagination, 
the will, and the energy to conceive pro- 
grams and secure support for them. 
Look, for example, at Teacher Educa- 
tion for a Free People, ostensibly the 
group project of eight authors, four non- 
writing consultants, and an advisory com- 
mittee, three members of w hich were 
® See, for example, the descriptions of activi- 
ties at Louisville (pp. 84-86), Emory-Agnes 
Scott (pp. 90-94), Florida (pp. 100-105), Michi- 
gan State (pp. 188-go), and Syracuse (pp. 191- 
gs) in Teacher Education: The Decade Abead. 
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neither authors nor consultants. It is re- 
ported that this group spent two extended 
conferences “planning and developing 
the manuscripts,” that the papers were 
exchanged by mail for criticism, and that 
everyone participated actively in draft- 
ing and rev ising the document. The book 
as a whole, we are told, “is truly a prod- 
uct of the cooper: ative effort of the en- 
tire group.” ‘© The book has integrity. 
Actually, some of the chapters are in- 
dependent enough that integrity would 
be no problem in any case. These in- 
clude the inevitable opening chapter on 
“Teacher Education in the American 
Scene,” assigned to Russell M. Cooper, 
the historical chapter, prepared by 
Charles W. Hunt; the chapter on ad- 
ministration, which was written by three 
individuals, Roben J. Maaske, Wendell 
W. Wright, and Donald P. Cottrell, and 
the concluding chapter also by Cortrell. 
Fach of these is a well-conceived essay. 
The heart of the book, however, was 
written by Florence B. Stratemeyer with 
an assist from Donald M. Sharpe, 
wrote a chapter on laboratory experi- 
Jack Shaw, 
student personnel services. 


who 


ences, and who wrote on 

No doubt Miss Stratemeyer, an excel- 
lent listener and one of the more skillful 
group-process people in teacher-educa 
tion circles, considered the suggestions of 
the other people involved. Surely she 
submitted her manuscript to others for 
criticism. Perhaps the members of the 
group are in fact of one mind concern- 
ing the basic theory of teacher education 
set forth. All are either 
or professors primarily concerned with 


administrators, 


laboratory experiences and student per 

sonnel services, and in such a select group 
considerable unanimity might well exist. 
Yet fundamentally this is a book by 
Florence Stratemeyer. The hundreds of 


* Teacher Education for a Free People, p. x. 
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students who have sat in her classes, the 
many faculties she has advised, and any- 
one who has read the curriculum books 
she helped to write will recognize the 
point of view." 

The great care taken to establish the 
“truly group” nature of Teacher Educa- 
tion for a Free People marks it as a prod- 
uct of the past decade. There is, of 
course, no reason why an organization 
should not publish occasional policy 
statements, or why a group of authors 
should not collaborate in writing a book. 
Both have been done many times, But 
when a fetish is made of establishing the 
group nature of those works hailed as 
most significant, and when the leading 
thinkers within a given profession spend 
most of their limited writing time in the 
creation of statements to be compromised 
in the interest of consensus, one wonders 
if the cutting edge of thought in that 
field is not unwisely dulled. Perhaps we 
would have been better served had Miss 
Stratemeyer been strictly free and solely 
responsible for stating her own ideas as 
forcefully as possible. The other authors, 
consultants, and advisers could then, with 
equal freedom and responsibility, have 
developed their ideas as independent 
essays. 


In many of the self-study programs to 
which our teacher-education institutions 
have submitted themselves during the 
past decade, the group process has led to 
one of two unfortunate sets of results. 
In some cases, 


the responsibility and 
credit are spread over the entire group 
although one energetic individual is 
called on to do most of the work. His 
efforts are rewarded by the uncritical 
support of a grateful committee and the 

' Florence B. Stratemeyer, et al., Developing 
a Curriculum for Modern Living (New York, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers oon Co- 


lumbia University, 1947), is an outstanding ex- 
ample 


risk of his being caught alone with an un- 
popular idea is minimized. Outsiders, who 
assume that the group has already sub- 
jected the proposals to vigorous exami- 
nation, withhold needed fundamental 
criticism, and the ideas of the individual 
are sold as the fruit of extended group 
thought. It is fortunate when, as in the 
case of Miss Stratemeyer, the individual 
is highly intelligent as well as diligent. 
On other occasions a committee pressed 
for time finds itself without energetic 
individuals who are willing to develop 
detailed, systematic proposals. Then, too 
often, isolated bits of thought are thrown 
into a hopper, shuffled into batches of 
suggestions believed to be similar, and 
restated in terms sufficiently ambiguous 
that each member thinks he recognizes 
his own contribution. The resulting prod- 
uct is either so highly generalized that 
it provides no guide for precise action, 
or so inconsistent that it leads to pro- 
grams which are self-defeating. While 
the Stratemeyer group appears to have 
avoided these unwholesome results, one 
is led by the reporter’s notes to suspect 
that some groups in the TEPS confer- 
ence might have suffered from them.* 


MULTIPURPOSE INSTITUTIONS 

A second major trend is that toward 
multipurpose institutions. As will be 
noted later, there is some question as to 
whether or not the authors of Teacher 
Education for a Free People recognize 
the full significance of this trend. The 
U.S. Office of Education reported that 
41 colleges changed their names from 
“teachers college” or “normal school” to 
“state college,” “college,” or “university” 
between 1945 and 1956.° Many of these 


* See, Teacher Education: The Decade Abead, 
pp. 71-74. 

* United Srates Office of Education, Educa- 
tion Directory, 1945-56. 
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adjustments simply recognized changes 
that had previously occurred in the in- 
stitutions’ functions. Others represented 
the fond hopes of faculties, administra- 
tors, or politicians that such changes in 
function would follow. 

In the same period, the U. S. Office’s 
Education Directory actually reclassified 
27 former teachers colleges as multi- 
purpose colleges. While the total number 
of institutions of higher education was 
increasing from 699 to 1410, the number 
listed as “primarily teacher preparatory” 
decreased from 146 to 127. In 1950 one 
could find single-purpose teacher-educa- 
tion schools in 42 states, by 1956 this 
number had dropped to 28, By 1956 
the single- purpose teachers college was 
strong only in New York (16), Penn- 
sylvania (14), Massachusetts (11), New 
Jersey (9), Maine (6), and Connecticut 
(3). Illinois still maintained a consider- 
able number, and there was a scattering 
in North Carolina, Vermont, and Ten- 
nessee. Wisconsin, the State of Paradox, 
held the dubious distinction of being the 
only state in the Union to maintain a 
complete system of 21 nineteenth-cen- 
tury, two-year county normal schools. 
In 1956 it tried to ¢ amouflage these by 
calling them “county teachers colleges.” 

The other purist college, the single- 
purpose liberal arts college, may also be 
destined for near extinction. The number 
of such institutions declined from 198 
to 111 between 1946 and 1956. Forty-one 
formerly pure liberal arts colleges are 
reported by the Education Directory 

have added teacher-preparation pro- 
grams since 1952. The American Associ- 
ation of Teacher Colleges changed its 
name to the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education in 1948 
in recognition of this trend toward. the 
multipurpose college. 

The reasons for this trend are not 


clear. Educators have always been re- 
sourceful in creating rationales for pro- 
grams which they wish to conduct for 
reasons of economic and political ex- 
pediency. They and their political sup- 
porters are also adept at creating 
economic and political arguments for re- 
forms which they sincerely wish to make 
on educational grounds. Theoretical sup- 
port for the multipurpose institution is 
easily found. Such support is, for ex- 
ample, given by J. Paul Leonard, a 
dent of San Francisco State College, it 

Teacher Education: The Decade 
On the other hand, Miss Stratemeyer ts 
more noncommittal in Teacher Educa- 
tion for a Free People, but she does call 
attention to certain difficulties faced by 
the multipurpose college in work.ng out 
the kind of program which she considers 
ideal.** Besides the argument on theo- 
retical educational grounds, it is apparent 
that inter-institutional jealousies, eco- 
nomic considerations, community rival- 
ries, the desires of students in a particular 
community, and the vested prejudices 
of faculties play a major part in deter- 
mining such trends. Regardless of its 
causes the trend is clear. Unless there is a 
sharp reversal the furure of teacher edu- 
cation lies with the multipurpose college. 


AREAS OF OPPOSITION 
AND OF AGREEMENT 


In at least one respect the trend is 


promising: it incorporates 
within the teacher-education movement 
itself. Throughout most of the decade 


Opposition 


“The Sword of Michael,” 
The Decade Abead, pp. 


10 J. Paul Leonard, 
Teacher Education: 
1§-24. 

1 Miss Seratemeyer points out that the con- 
sideration of the professional implications of 
academic subject matter is more difficule in 
multipurpose institutions. She evidently does 
not consider this limitation hard to surmount. 
See Teacher Education for a Free People, pp. 
140-41, 179, 293 
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criticism has come primarily from the 
outside, and it has been vigorous enough 
that some insiders have felt almost traitor- 
ous in raising serious questions. The no- 
torious Harl Douglass—School and Society 
debate over the publication of Arthur 
Bestor’s proposals for teacher education 
is a Case in point,’* as is the frantically 
indignant response of the AACTE to the 
announcement of the Ford Foundation’s 
experiment.’* Both Bestor and the Fund 
were outsiders, and many acted as if 
School and Society and the University of 
Arkansas had sold our to the enemy. 
By 1956 it was clear that the liberal 
arts college and its point of view, though 
looked upon by some in the teacher edu- 
cation family with the sort of suspicion 
that an overprotective mother harbors 
toward her son's new bride, were in the 
family nonetheless. The vast majority of 
activities cited in Teacher Education: The 
Decade Ahead were developed in col- 
leges having a strong liberal arts tradi- 
tion, or in state universities. Many of 
them were selected to reveal new pat- 
ters of cooperation between the liberal 
arts faculties and the educationists. In 
the last five years the Journal of Teacher 
Education has published fairly extensive 
reports of eight new pre-service pro- 
grams which provide four years of lib- 
eral arts education, virtually unmixed 
with professional considerations, followed 


12 When School and: Society published Ar- 
thur Bestor’s “On the Education and Certifica- 
tion of Teachers,” 7&:81-87 (September 19, 
1953), Professor Douglass wrote to a number of 
professors of education inviting them to join 
in a protest to the editor of School and Society. 
Fnsuing editions of the periodical contained a 
series of pro and con letters and an editorial 
defense. See School and Society 78:121-22, 1§}- 
$4, 169-71 

189A resolution introduced from the floor of 
the February, 1953, convention, and passed, con- 
demned the proposal as an attempt to re-estab- 
lish an archaic system of teacher education. 


by a professional year or two.'* In plan- 
ning each of these programs, both educa- 
tionists and academic faculties have par- 
ticipated. No doubt arguments have oc-: 
curred, but surely it is more wholesome 
to have such arguments take place in 
joint enterprises than to leave the func- 
tion of opposition to groups which would 
exclude the educationists, as was pro- 
posed by Arthur Bestor. 

Opposition will continue. In the past 
decade the educationists who have writ- 
ten on teacher education have been rea- 
sonably unanimous in supporting the 
principle that some exposure to profes- 
sional subject matter should come early 
in the student’s college career, and the 
vast majority of existing teacher-educa- 
tion programs make provision for this. 
On the other hand, those liberal arts col- 
leges which have received the greatest 
notice in the press, both public and pro- 
fessional, have usually moved in the di- 
rection of concentrating the professional 
sequence in the final year of the pre-serv- 
ice program. This has been particularly 
true of those supported by the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education. 

There is no evidence that agreement 
concerning the timing of the professional 
sequence is nearer now than it was a 
decade ago. If faculty members in the 
nonprofessional departments do, indeed, 
play an increasingly important role in 
planning the entire program, it seems 
probable that the immediate tendency 
will be to move in the direction of a de- 
layed professionai sequence. If, however, 
this participation leads them to study edu- 
cational theory more carefully, and if the 
theory of the educationists is as well 
grounded in fact as they believe it to be, 
the long-range trend might reverse the 


immediate one. 


*PFor descriptions see The Journal of 
Teacher Education, §:113-17 (June, 1954). 
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Perhaps a more crucial issue transcends 
the relation between the two parts of the 
curriculum, and concerns the organiza- 
tion of theoretical and background ma- 
terial in all elements of the program. 
Logically it would seem that both the 
education faculty and the academic fac- 
ulties might divide on this issue, which is 
raised by the proposals of Miss Strate- 
meyer in Teacher Education for a Free 
People, particularly in her chapter on 

“Academic Fields in Teacher Education.” 
This chapter provides a well-guarded 
statement in which the author, as is her 
habit, tries to be scrupulously fair to op- 
posing points of view and to take ac- 
count of the values which others find to 
be at stake in the problem of curriculum 
organization. Yet a case for the “per- 


sistent-problems” curriculum clearly 


emerges,’ and the place of data organ- 
ized in terms of their own inner logic 1 is 


left in serious doubrt."* 

Incidentally, it seems almost incredible 
and certainly unfortunate that an organ- 
ization such as the AACTE would not 
include representatives of some of the 
academic fields within the group which 
it chose to project the ideal of Teacher 
Education for a Free People. Here is an 
organization, composed of all kinds 
of teacher-education institutions, which 
gives constant lip service to the principle 
that teacher education is a function of 
the entire institution. In this particular 
volume and chapter, the AACTE pur- 
ports to tell how the data from the aca- 


1° Teacher Education for a Free 
QS-105, 127-28, 150-56, 

16 Miss Stratemeyer points out that the criti 
cal insights and data for general education and 
for much of professional education come from 
the academic fields, but argues that the material 
should be organized in terms of continuing life 
situations. The only place she finds for courses 
specifically organized in terms of the logic of the 
subject matter is as part of the student's area of 
specialization. Ibid. pp. 86-87, 95-105, 127-28. 


People, pp. 


demic fields should be organized in gen- 
eral education and in the training of 
teachers who will specialize in teaching 
one subject or another. Yet the partici- 
pants are all specialists in administration, 
curriculum, the supervision of profes- 
sional laboratory experiences and student 
personnel work. One looks in vain for 
the sociologist, the physicist, the mathe- 
matician, the historian, the fine artist, 
the humanist who will advise on ways in 
which the special know ledge he possesses 
can best be organized for intelligible pre- 
sentation to students and for use by 
them. It is doubrful that the reported 
consensus could have emerged from a 
group that included representatives from 
all the departments which participate in 
teacher education. 

Miss Stratemeyer's proposals are de- 
duced from the basic assumption that the 
organization of the curriculum should be 
based on the best available evidence con- 
cerning human development and learn- 
ing on the one hand, and the conditions 
of life in 
It seems probable, however, that many 
university faculty members will insist that 
the most fruitful generalizations in their 


American society on the other. 


fields are developed by the highly selec- 
tive grouping of certain strategic kinds 
of data—thar the logic of their fields is 
not arbitrary burt is controlled by the 

search for valid generalizations concern- 
ing a specific kind of concrete “stuff”, 
that “meaning” 
cannot be 


_ (valid generalization) 
discerned in the random 
grouping of elements that confronts man 
in the routine of his life. 

It might be granted that there ts a cer- 
tain order of generalization at which all 
men who ponder on their daily activities 
arrive. The techniques by which these 
generalizations are made, for ex: unple the 
search for common elements in situations 
which lead to the same results and for 


by 
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differentia which might explain different 
results from apparently similar events, are 
akin to those used by the mature inquirer. 
The study of “continuing life situations,” 
as proposed by Miss Stratemeyer, might 
indeed provide the best point of depar- 
ture in the early stages of education. But 
to isolate principles which go beyond the 
common sense level and to discover those 
not yet known by the human commu- 
nity, a much more rigorous process of 
selecting, arranging, and developing data 
needs to be carried on. If college students 
are to be independent seekers of truth, 
and the teacher is to aid all students to 
become such persons, they must have ex- 
perience in a variety of courses in which 
data are selected and organized logically, 
that is, with a view to developing princi- 
ples about those particular kinds of data. 
If this is true, then the curriculum theo- 
rist must consider the nature of the data 
to be used and the kind of arrangement 
under which they will yield valid princi- 
ples, as well as the nature of learning and 
present social conditions. 

Miss Stratemeyer does not completely 
ignore such considerations. She does rec- 
ognize that data organized by and for 
the specialist have some place in a pro- 
gram of teacher education."’ But one sus- 
pects that long years of controversy re- 
main before the bulk of college profes- 
sors accept the minor place she gives to 
such considerations, or she and those who 
share her view give the same respect to 
the traditional disciplines as do the others. 

Nevertheless, it is significant that this 
issue concerns all elements of the teacher- 
education program and that both aca- 
demic and professional faculties may di- 
vide among themselves on the issue. The 
authors of Teacher Education for a Free 
People make much of the assertion that 
their proposals are based on the best evi- 

Ihid pp. 127-28, 


dence of modern psychology, that they 
grow out of a sound, well-developed 
philosophy, and that they are realistic in 
terms of the conditions of American life. 
If they are correct, no doubt the aca- 
demic psychologists, philosophers, and 
social scientists will eventually come to 
their support once the entire faculty 
takes seriously its job of teacher educa- 
tion. Indeed, Miss Stratemeyer quotes the 
distinguished social scientist James Har- 
vey Robinson in support of her posi- 
tion.’* On the other hand, perhaps the 
same kinds of faculry members will pre- 
sent psychological, philosophical, or s0- 
ciological evidence to change the view 
of the AACTE group. 

The continued trend from single pur- 
pose to multipurpose institutions for 
teacher education has thus made it pos- 
sible to bring some of the arguments 
about higher education into a single 
forum where they might be carried on 
without being too destructive to public 
confidence in education. It has also 
brought into sharper focus certain be- 
liefs concerning which there seems to be 
much agreement. 

For example, there is a marked move- 
ment in all kinds of teacher-education in- 
stitutions toward a modified and ex- 
panded program of student teaching. It 
is almost universally granted that the stu- 
dent should have an extended opportu- 
nity to observe and to teach under condi- 
tions which more nearly approximate 
those he will encounter in his own class- 
room than did the old training school. 
The new programs generally involve off- 
campus student teaching centers and/or 
a block semester arrangement. The off - 
campus center is designed to give the 
student a chance to participate in profes- 
sional activities beyond the actual han- 
dling of classes, and to study the relation- 

18 Ibid. pp. 89, 104 
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ships of school to community. The block 
semester is also intended to provide a 
more concentrated and realistic experi- 
ence. The amount of interest in such pro- 
grams is indicated by the fact that the 
Journal of Teacher Education has pub- 
lished descriptions of twenty-three of 
them in the past five years, and has 
published more theoretical articles con- 
cerning this element of teacher education 
than any other. The Association for Stu- 
dent Teaching devoted one yearbook'’ 
to the movement, and the A, ACTE pub- 
lished a related volume on professional 
laboratory experiences.”” In two years, 
1952-54, 44 doctoral studies concerning 
such programs were accepted in Ameri- 
can universities.** Although the amount 
of collegiate credit granted for activities 
of this kind varies, there seems to be 
no distinction among types of institutions 
which are experimenting in this direc- 
tion. One must recognize, however, that 
the support of such organizations as the 
AACTE and the Association for Student 
Teaching has been placed strongly be- 
hind this movement. It is difficult to say 
how firm is the commitment to this trend 
among academic professors and profes- 
sors of education who are not directly in- 


volved in laboratory activities or in the. 


AACTE. 
The new 
are part of the more inclusive 
sional laboratory activities” 
which received considerable impetus 
from the AACTE’s 1948 publication 
School and Community Experiences in 


student-teaching programs 


“profes- 
movement, 


1® The Association for Student Teaching, Off- 
Campus Student Teaching, wrth Yearbook 
(Lock Haven, Pennsylvania, The Association, 
1981). 

20 The American Association of Teachers 
Colleges, School and Community Laboratory 
Experiences in Teacher Education (Oneonta, 
N. Y., The Association, 1948). 

21 Journal of Teacher Education §:16:-69 
(June 1954), 6:1§0-56 (June 1956). 


Teacher Education, and from its adop- 
tion of an accrediting standard emphasiz- 
ing these activities. Donald Sharpe re- 
ports in his chapter in Teacher Education 
for a Free People that the teams which 
evaluated colleges for the AACTE in re- 
cent years were almost unanimous in sug- 
gesting that more laboratory activities 
should be provided prior to student teach- 
ing.** This unanimity may simply indi- 
cate that the people c hosen to participate 
in evaluating teams were more enthusias- 
tic about such programs than were the 
majority of faculties in the colleges which 
they visited, 

Professor Sharpe takes it for granted, 
however, that most teacher educators be- 
lieve that “direct experience” should con- 
stitute a major part of all education, and 
particularly 
courses. 


of professional education 
As would be expected, he ar- 
gues that education through direct ex- 
perience is rooted in the democratic 
value system and in the science of learn- 
ing. The old “vicarious” learning, if un- 
leavened by “doing,” can serve only to 
transmit the culture of a dead past and 
is inappropriate for men of individual 
dignity living in a dynamic evolving 
world where the ultimate value is not 
fixed. The argument is a familiar one. 
John Dewey, Kurt Lewin, Carl Rogers, 
and Lao-Tse are all invoked, and Hor- 
ace Mann is credited with having seen 
that direct experience with children is 
the heart of an adequate teacher program, 
although he had an archaic view of 
teacher education as “training.” Only the 
Ford Foundation group in Arkansas 
failed to recognize the importance of di- 
rect experience with children prior to the 
year in which student teaching occurs. 
Actually the above caricature of Pro- 
fessor Sharpe's argument is a little un- 


22 Teacher Education for a Free People, p. 
18s. 
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fair. Although he does use horribly hack- 
neyed phrases and arguments, he is un- 
doubte diy expressing a view that has been 
very popular throughout the past decade, 
and he supports the position with psy- 
chological and philosophical considera- 
tions which apparently make sense~to 
many teacher educators. He does not pre- 
tend that direct experience is sufficient 
or that it replaces vicarious experience 
and theorizing. Its function is rather to 
supplement these other kinds of activities. 

The accord berween Professor Sharpe 
and the Ford Foundation groups on one 
point is significant. Both seem to agree 
that the professional sequence should be 
largely organized around student teach- 
ing and other direct experiences. In 1953 
Margaret Lindsey surveyed the profes- 
sional literature and the records of the 
AACTI 
too reported a growing consensus on the 
central role of student teaching. She also 
reported, and Sharpe agrees, that there 
is a general failure of academic fields in- 
structors to get on the laboratory experi- 
ence bandwagon.** 


On the basis of this survey she 


NEW SPECIALISTS 


The growing organizational activity, 
the reorganization and expansion of pro- 
grams in multipurpose institutions, and 
the controversies about various curricula 


have in turn stimulated another important 
development, namely the emergence of a 
specialized group of “teacher educators.” 
The naive professor of education might 
assume that he is also a 
teacher education,” 


“professor of 
just as the academic 
professor argues that he professes “edu- 
cation.” Such assumptions are seriously 
challenged by recent events. 


28Margaret Lindsey, “Standard VI—Five 
Years After.” American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education, Seventh Yearbook, 1954, 
pp. 
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Once upon a time there were teachers, 
students, and a body of material which 
the teachers helped the students to learn. 
The attention of both teacher and stu- 
dent was on the data, and questions about 
the significance of the material or the 
process of instruction were not explicitly 
asked. Schools were small and simply or- 
ganized, problems of administration 
were minor. Then one day someone be- 
gan to ask about the instructional proc- 
ess, the selection of the data, and the 
organization of the resources involved. 
A new type of student, the student of 
“education,” came into being. As he de- 
veloped a body of literature and consoli- 
dated his social position he became the 
professor of education. As others joined 
him, further specialized questions arose. 
Those who sought the answers became 
professors of educational administration, 
professors of curriculum, professors of 
educational philosophy, and professors of 
educational history, Quite obviously the 
curriculum professor had to plan in terms 
of blocks of experience or data. In his 
plans he could manipulate titles which 
stood for each block, but to plan with 
respect to all the data would have been 
impossible, Similarly, for the professor of 
educational history to recite the history 
of human knowledge would have de- 
manded too much. He therefore con- 
tented himself with the history of certain 
types of schools and certain ways of han- 
dling great classes of data such as the 

“seven liberal arts” and the 
Fach of the professors of education was 
a “teacher educator” in the sense that he 
was primarily concerned with the ma- 
terial taught to prospective teachers. 

This new professor began on a sort of 
amateur level to study the process of or- 
ganizing the work of the teacher of 
teachers. There was much speculation 
about the kind of product which he 


sciences. 
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should strive to develop, about ways of 
organizing the subject matter which 
made up professional courses, about the 
administration of professional schools, 
about the history of teacher education, 
and about the public relations and stu- 
dent personnel policies of teacher educa- 
tion ‘institutions. This speculation led to 
the creation of a considerable body of 
literature and, as we have seen, to the 
establishment of organizations dedicated 
to creation and analysis of such literature. 
The field has become increasingly 
dominated by specialists. Departments of 
teacher education have grown up within 
what were formerly departments of edu- 
cation. A special group of curriculum 
experts has developed, and some experts 
in measurement have given major atten- 
tion to applying their techniques in 
teacher education. Books which might 
be called philosophies of teacher educa- 
tion have appeared, and increasing atten- 
tion has been paid to the psychological 
problems of teachers in training. Even 
certain educational historians appear to 
be falling into the habit of writing largely 
about teacher preparation, while a num- 
ber of experts in comparative education 
show the same tendency. We may be on 
the verge of developing a whole new set 
of courses: “teacher growth and devel- 
opment,” “the teacher educator and the 
public,” “measurement and evaluation of 
teacher education,” “professional labora- 
tory experiences for teacher educators,” 
teacher education,” “or- 
ganization and administration of teacher 
education institutions,” and “curriculum 
and methods in teacher education.” 
Some such courses are already in exist- 
ence and an attempt to rw. them can 
be made on the grounds that the prob- 
lems are significant and the literature is 
massive. Yet the subject matter of “Edu- 
cation” already involves a narrow and 


“comparative 


highly specialized application of general- 
izations developed in the scientific and so- 
cial scientific disciplines. To organize 
courses around the even more restricted 
and strained implications of these princi- 
ples for the professional education of 
teachers would seem to be a critical mis- 
take. Perhaps, for once, serious problems 
can be given the study and attention they 
deserve without being made the object 
of a course, Yet during the past decade 
so much attention has been given to ma- 
nipulating, organizing, evaluating, and 
administering teacher-education pro- 
grams as such, rather than to developing 
adequate content for the courses provid- 
ed, that there is little cause for optimism. 

Virtually nothing has been said about 
dev clopments concerning selective ad- 
mission into schools of education, the 
growth of the professional standards 
movement, or new arrangements for ac- 
crediting teacher-education institutions 
The establishment of the National Coun- 
cil for Accreditation of Teacher Educa- 
tion was briefly noted earlier, as was the 


enlistment of such groups as state certifi- 
cation officers and classroom teachers in 
the National Commission on Teacher Fd- 
ucation and Professonal Standards. The 
latter organization produced much of the 
literature on which these comments are 
based, including the Journal of Teacher 


Education. The accreditation movement 
and the attempt to relate certification 
policies more closely to defensible pro- 
fessional standards are critically impor- 
tant. Leaders in teacher education have 
perhaps given more attention to these 
problems in the last decade than to any 
others. However, an author must choose, 
and this one simply preferred to talk of 
other things. Such choice does not deny 
the great importance of factors so briefly 
noted. 


|| 


Tales of a Teacher, by Beatrice Stephens 
Nathan. Henry Regnery Company, 
Chicago, 1956. 302 pp. $4.00. 


A Teacher Is a Person, by Charles H. 
Wilson. Henry Holt and Company, 
New York, 1956. 285 pages. 


A new note in current writing on educa- 
tion topics was struck last year with the 
appearance of two autobiographies of con- 
temporary teachers. The books are similar 
in many respects, but quite different in 
tone. 

Beatrice Stephens Nathan in Tales of a 
Teacher describes in an earthy way her 
thirty years of teaching from the first prim- 
itive situation in Stony Creek, California, to 
her final years in a rapidly sprouting urban 
area during the postwar years on the West 
Coast. No matter how rugged the situation, 
Beatrice Nathan's warm regard and respect 
for her pupils and people in general shine 
through. Doubtless she put a wholesome 
glow into the lives of the thousands of ele- 
mentary children, their parents, and fellow 
teachers with whom she worked. At no 
point does one sense that all-pervading re- 
jection of the less bright, the less washed, 
or the less well behaved. To her, each pupil 
was a responsibility and a challenge to teach, 
in the broadest and most humane sense of 
the word. Her book, therefore, will be en- 
couraging to young teachers who may need 
to have their beliefs and aspirations under- 
girded after some disillusioning bouts with 
classroom realities, It should also be a god- 
send to older teachers who may find their 
enthusiasm bogging down under the pres- 
sures in today's schools. 

One reads through thirty-one chapters 
describing the day-to-day experiences of a 
resilient teacher, helping with the costumes 
for a school festival, taking rurns on the 
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playground and attending the first-aid stand, 
answering pupils’ questions about sex and 
politics, discussing major and minor local 
issues, encouraging disheartened teachers, 
and gradually adding to the teaching job 
such chores as collecting milk money, spark- 
ing annual drives and campaigns—all with 
the clear thinking and integrity of a whole- 
souled teacher. 

But in Chapter 32 a changed author 
emerges. It is almost as if Beatrice Nathan 
suddenly came upon a book by one of the 
reckless critics of education and was capti- 
vated by his sweeping generalizations. Sud- 
denly she launches forth with a diagnosis of 
all the school’s ills which she has sensed 
creeping on. And guess what? She discovers 
that Teachers College and John Dewey 
have destroyed the heart of good teaching, 
and that this corrosive influence began 
“back in the thirties.” 

I had more than an ordinary interest in 
her book up to this time, because she started 
her teaching career in 1916, only one year 
before I began mine. Many of her tales 
struck a familiar note. But in 1923 I entered 
Teachers College, where not the John 
Dewey influence but that of Herbart (pre- 
sented in the teachings of Professors Frank 
McMurry and Lois Coffey Mossman) was 
dominant in curriculum and methods classes. 
Teaching content and skills according to 
careful planning were stressed, and John 
Dewey's How We Think was often re- 
quired reading because of the discipline of 
planning which it emphasized. 

Then the progressive education move- 
ment had its beginning, and private schools 
sprouting across the country began reveal- 
ing the influence of John Dewey of Colum- 
bia University and William H. Kilpatrick 
of Teachers College. But, unlike the de- 
scription of this departure, “No attention 
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was paid to the acquisition of sorely needed 
learning in the liberal arts and sciences” 
(p. 289), great concern was expressed over 
the need to expand the then too narow pro- 
grams devoted to the 3R’s to include his- 
tory, science, music, and art worthy of chil- 
dren's intellectual needs. 

It is regrettable that the penetrating ob- 
servations which Beatrice Nathan makes, 
such as the subtle debunking of the status 
of teaching by the ascending influence of 
“promotions” to administration become lost 
in an undisciplined, almost enthusiastic ex- 
cursion into the realm of a critic. 

In spite of this unfortunate ending, the 
account of her valiant striving day after 
day for good teaching makes a valuable ad- 
dition to the educator's bookshelf. 


In quite a different style and key, Charles 
H. Wilson sets forth his personal experi- 
ences in becoming an educator. A Teacher 
Is a Person might more appropriately be en- 
titled Charles Wilson Is a Person. To begin 
with, the author is a gifted writer. With 
brilliant, uninhibited humor and insight he 
proceeds to pour forth his life story from 
his first decision to become a “schoolmas- 
ter” to his contemporary responsibilities as 
the superintendent of schools of Highiand 
Park, Illinois. 

The book actually carries the reader 
along simultaneously on two tracks: one, 
the ribald, fun-loving, but honest life of a 
jovial spirit, tramping with zest on all man- 
ner of moth-eaten bur still revered con- 
ventions while gathering a rare fund of 
knowledge; the other, the dedicated, keen 
educator who dares to put his finger on the 
most crucial problems of education and not 
bow one whit to the critics. 

When I read, on page 13, “T don’t know 
who's worse, a father with a notion that 
character is built from the bottom up or a 
mother with a psychology minor from Bryn 
Mawr,” I decided that this book was too 
choice to be read alone, it must be read 
with kindred spirits. By the rime I reached 
page 45 and discovered, “I would rather go 
through basic training again in the army 
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than go through practice teaching,” | de- 
cided this book contained some observations 
which the education profession could profit 
from examining carefully. | was therefore 
not surprised to find Wilson summing up 
the number one dilemma of the classroom 
teacher, the teaching of each pupil accord- 
ing to his specific abilities, with the acute- 
ness, the sensitivity and the audacity of a 
gifted teacher. 

Many honest persons are aware of the 
multiple dilemmas facing today's schools. 
In my reading | have met no other author 
who dares describe the nub of the dilemma 
as does Charles Wilson, His Chapter 19 
should be required reading for any and all 
who are interested in education or in be- 
coming an educator. 

It is good to read a book about which 
one can honestly say, “You can’t afford to 
skip this one.” A Teacher Is a Person is 
such a book, Ir is a privilege to encounter 
penetrating ideas about education so fear- 
lessly and graphically stated, and all the 
while interlarded with equally fearless and 
graphic wit. 

Roma Gans 
Teachers College, Columbia 


The Meaning of Americanism, an Essay 
on the Religious and Philosophic Basis 
of the American Mind, by Robert N. 
Beck. New York, Philosophical Li 
brary, 1956. 180 pp. $4.75. 


It is ideas and ideals which, by guiding 
the activities of a civilization, can make or 
break it, Hence there is nothing so indis 
pensable to mankind's survival and advance 
as the examination and criticism of the basic 
concepts on which human life rests. And 
the examination of these concepts is espe 
cially requisite in the case of democracy, 
which is a definite political philosophy re 
quiring continuing formulation on the part 
of its citizens. 

The Meanjng of Americanism is an at- 
tempt on the part of one American citizen 
(a professor of philosophy at Clark Univer- 
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sity) to formulate and critically evaluate 
the foundations of the American tradition. 
The book deals with the historical mean- 
ing of “democracy”—the nature of the 
good, law, public opinion, justice, and other 
concepts. By careful historical exposition 
and philosophical analysis the author traces 
the origins, meanings, presuppositions, and 
consequences of those concepts which were 
rooted in classical (Western) religious and 
philosophical thought and which flowered 
in the Enlightenment and Puritanism. 

This work, which won the $1,000 prize 
in the 1956 Philosophical Library essay con- 


test, is a brief, concise, well-documented 
survey of the main influences which have 
been compounded to form the core of 


Americanism in thought and practice. It is 
a substantial contribution to the literature 
on democracy, on the side of both history 
and philosophy. Amateur and professional 
scholars should find it valuable as a broad 
and balanced treatment of a complex and 
often controversial topic. 

Professor Beck begins with the Declara- 
tion of Independence: “We hold these 
Truths to be self-evident; that all men are 
created equal; that they are endowed by 
their creator with certain inalienable rights, 
that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.” This is Lockianism, 
he shows—a product of the Enlightenment, 
and a point of view taken as axiomatic by 
the founding fathers. Locke believed that 
the human mind is an autonomous substra- 
tum which, through experience and reason, 
is capable of reaching secure conclusions, 
both in science and in morality. As distine- 
tive and determinate substance, each per- 
son has a primordial metaphysical reality. 
Reason can and should understand such in- 
dividuality, and tolerate ir. Individuals are 
“equal” in the sense of being prior (in na- 
ture) to any organism or hierarchy. They 
are equal before the law, in their rights, 
in their value. (Puritanism reinforced the 
Lockian position, with its interpretation of 
religion in terms of covenant and con- 
science, and its view of nature as God's 
techné.) Lockianism, moreover, is belief in 


the existence of objective natural laws hold- 
ing for mental substances as Newton's laws 
hold for physical substances. These laws 
entail certain natural rights which it is rhe 
duty of civic law to protect and of govern- 
ment, to secure. And “the pursuit of hap- 
piness” is “the ethical capstone of the Amer- 
ican ideal.” 

Bur the author finds Lockianism inade- 
quate as a foundation for Americanism. 
There is in it “an inarticulate premise of 
conformity. America has never had 
a real conservative tradition.” Moreover, 
there is a “philosophic irrationalism” in the 
Enlightenment’s use of “self-evidence.” Fi- 
nally, Lockianism generates a radical indi 
vidualism which views all government as 
tyranny and neglects the “social dimension 
of personality.” 

Accordingly, Professor Beck proposes a 
new foundation for Americanism, which 
comes not to destroy burt to fulfill the older 
faith. This he calls “personalism.” The “so- 
cial atom” is presupposed in the traditional 
view of the commonwealth, government, 
and economic life. Opposed to this, and 
accentuating the difficulties in Lockianism, 
has been the tradition of joining, forming 
corporations, and seeking community and 
economic regulations, Personalism as a “re- 
statement of the moral and philosophical 
basis of Americanism” is a return to the 
idealism of Hegel, Green, and Bradley. It 
sees the state as “a projection of man’s 
moral self”; and “the true function of the 
state lies in creating the conditions for the 
moral development of its citizens.” The 
state must protect the individual's rights to 
self-fulfillmenr, and must create conditions 
for “associative and shared living.” And this 
concept of government rests on a definite 
theory of personality and value, which is 
ethical and not religious: 


Person is a moral concept, pointing to a being 
who is a bearer, an experiencer of value, of a 
dignity such that it can never be used as a 
means only for some purpose, because it is 
purpose in itself. ... Value is always a personal 
experience . . . to respect, prize, hold any value 
is to respect the experiencer of value. 
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This study has many merits. Ir deals with 
a fundamental problem for mankind, for 
democracy, and for our schools. And it 
does so in a historical and philosophical 
way. What do we believe about ourselves, 
and why? The issues raised are not only 
“academic.” For beliefs have consequences. 
Is man basically an autonomous individual, 
or a unit in social relations? Is he free or 
determined? Is he inner-directed or other- 
directed? Independent of government or re- 
sponsible to government? Fit for capitalism 
or fit for socialism? Designed to be served 
by institutions or to serve them? Whar, in 
short, is the relation of rhe individual to his 
community? 

Every conscientious teacher knows that 
every day in every way he is answering 
these questions, for better or for worse 
and teaching his students to answer them 
in one way or another. Is our curriculum 
student-centered or society-centered, “clas- 
sical” or “progressive”? Does it stress origi- 
nality or teamwork, experimentation or ac- 
commodation, novelty or habit? Do we 
equally reward independence and interde- 
pendence? Are we for or against mixing 
religion and education? Government and 
education? In short, how do we think of 
and treat our students both as learners and 
as future citizens? 

Three main answers to this question are 
struggling to conquer the minds of people 
One is Lockian individualism personality is 
completely prior (and therefore superior) 
to community. A second answer is the to- 
talitarian answer: personality is completely 
dependent on (and therefore subordinate 
to) community. A third answer says that 
interde- 
pendent and inter-independent. Professor 
Beck seems closest to the first answer (with 
scrupulous concern to correct its defects): 
which is ultimatéiy 
the only sense that matters—the individual 


personality and community are 


“In the moral sense 


is prior to the community, even though he 
finds fulfillment only in communiry.” 
This reviewer believes that this view is 
partially correct bur partially mistaken; for 
evidence from studies in interpersonal psy- 


chology indicates that personality is formed 
and transformed for the best it can become 
through a certain kind of regenerative in- 
teraction with other persons and the sym- 
bols and institutions they have created. 
But every teacher must find his own an- 

swer, in communication with others (that 
is at least part of the meaning of American- 
ism), and in doing so he would do well to 
read this book and rhink abour it. 

Howarp L. Parsons 

University of Tennessee 


Art Education: Its Philosophy and Psy- 
chology, by Thomas Munro. New 
York, The Liberal Arts Press, Inc., 
1956. Xvi + 387 pp. $s. 


For many vears, Thomas Munro has ex- 
erted a considerable influence on the course 
of development of American art education, 
Undoubredly his influence has been felt 
chiefly through his writings, for they ap- 
peared in the journals, yearbooks, and other 
publications of practically all the important 
American groups concerned with this field, 
In this volume Munro has brought together 
essays covering almost a thirty-year period 
which present a comprehensive statement 
on art education. The various articles have 
been revised in order to coordinate them 
and to eliminate the inevitable overlapping. 
Numerous revisions have also been made in 
the light of recent developments in the field 
and his own changes of view. 

Before discussing the book itself some 
mention needs to be made of Dr. Munro's 
activities, not so much because of their im- 


portance bur rather because this volume of 
essays, to be adequately appraised, must be 
looked at against his professional interests. 

Dr. Munro's relation to American art edu- 
cation has been many-faceted, impressive, 
has been 


and continuous, Since 1931 he 
Curator of Education at the Cleveland Mu 
seur of Art and also Professor of Art at 
Western Reserve University, where he has 
taught courses not only in art but also in 
art education, From 1924 to 1927 he was 
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Associate Educational Director of the 
Barnes Foundation, where he worked with 
John Dewey, who was the Director. He has 
also taught economics, philosophy, aesthet- 
ics, and art history, Dr. Munro was a mem- 
ber of a committee of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association that prepared one of its 
publications, The Visual Arts in General 
Education. He was chairman of the com- 
mittee that prepared the Fortieth Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of 
Education, Art in American Life and Edu- 
cation, a milestone in the development of 
American art education. He was the founder 
of the American Society for Aesthetics and 
now edits the journal of that organization. 
His activities have been international as 
well. Shortly after the founding of 
UNESCO he was a member of a small 
group of experts who met to make recom- 
mendations regarding the program of art 
education which that organization might 
pursue and was thus influential in directing 
its program. In the summer of 1956 he was 
one of the prime organizers of an interna- 
tional congress of aesthetics held in Venice. 
Some of his other writings give further 
evidence of the nature and diversity of his 
interests. Toward Science in Aesthetics re- 
veals his lifelong concern with using some 
of the disciplines of science in the field of 
aesthetics. A basic step in achieving this is 
to bring into sharp focus the areas in which 
aesthetics is involved and The Arts and 
Their Interrelation is a courageous attempt 
to define the many fields of art and, as an 
outcome of this definition, to determine the 
interrelations which exist among them. 
The reader is impressed at once by the 
breadth of Dr. Munro's interest in art edu- 
cation. All levels are deale with, from ele- 
mentary grades through college. Particular 
emphasis is placed on secondary and college 
levels because the problems at these levels 
are more difficult and the solutions thus far 
are much less satisfactory than at the ele- 
mentary level. There are extended discus- 
sions, as well, on art as part of general edu- 
cation and its role in liberal education. 
Other articles reflect more clearly Dr. 


Munro's particular interests as evidenced 
in his professional life. Art education is dis- 
cussed in the context of broad social prob- 
lems. Various psychological approaches are 
examined, Particular scrutiny is given to the 
methods of research in art education and 
to an evaluation of art tests, most of which 
he criticizes sharply, and with good reason. 
He also reports some significant research 
done under his direction in Cleveland. 
About one-eighth of the book is given over 
to the art museum and its education prob- 
lems and programs. 

The breadth of view that Dr. Munro 
brings to art education constitutes the ma- 
jor strength of this book, for he has brought 
to bear a number of fields and disciplines in 
which he himself is a creative scholar. The 
result is a many-faceted treatment which 
serves to strengthen the role of art in life 
and education by demonstrating its relation 
to and role in many other areas. Art edu- 
cation always remains the focus of his con- 
cern. At no time does he allow his interest 
or involvement in other fields to over- 
whelm him, or make extravagant claims 
for their roles or contributions. His writing 
is at all times considered, intelligent, and 
objective. 

The fact that Dr. Munro has viewed art 
education as an aesthetician and museum 
curator rather than as a teacher or director 
of art in a public school system means that 
he has been free of the periodic preoccupa- 
tions with particular problems or solu- 
tions thar «| aracterize most pedagogues. It 
also proba! accounts for the fact that his 
writiny al rely free from educa- 
tional 

Put the author’s particular role shows 
clearly in the volume. His philosophic de- 
tachment means that only seldom does the 
writing suggest the vividness and excitement 
of art education as a field of activity for 
students. The book does not pretend to deal 
with particular classroom methods and pro- 
cedures. Nevertheless, the feeling is that 
the writings would profit by bearing occa- 
sionally a closer relationship to the class- 
room. 


| 
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It is probably Dr. Munro's role as a mu- 
seum curator that accounts for the only 
really evident bias in the book. The pro- 
portion of the total volume devoted to mu- 
seum education might be defended on the 
basis that this area needs further develop- 
ment, for it is true that the current concern 
in art education with participative activities 
has led to a neglect of the contributions 
of museums. Burt the author’s bias ex- 
tends to his discussion of art in school pro- 
grams. Almost without exception, art in 
schools is conceived in terms of painting 
and drawing, and appreciation in terms of 
knowledge and understanding of important 
painters and their works, The broad gen- 
eral view which Dr. Munro takes of life 
and education implies a broad conception 
of art activities and understandings and, in 
general, he grasps the full implications of 
his convictions. In this particular instance, 
however, his recommended practice seems 
narrow, exclusive, and basically contrary to 
his views. But this shortcoming does not ap- 
preciably weaken the great contribution of 
his writings. 

The bringing together of these numerous 
writings makes clear what many art educa- 
tors already know: that Dr. Munro's con- 
tribution to art education has been exten- 
sive. Whar is more, their appearance in one 
volume gives all the material added stature, 
for the relations among the numerous in- 
quiries of the author become clear and the 
comprehensiveness of his view of art edu- 
cation becomes evident. 

In publishing this book, Dr. Munro has 
done art education a further service. Fred- 
erick M. Logan, in his book Growth of Art 
in American Schools, pointed out that Mun- 
ro’s early writings were well in advance of 
the times and that “only now do we find 
the art education profession somewhat 
abreast of his earlier book, and realize thar 
his writing is not well enough known or 
easily available.” Professor Logan's observa- 
tion could be as readily applied to all of 
Dr. Munro’s writings, for he has a remark- 
able ability for discovering the relationships 
which need study, for pointing out the weak 


places, for calling attention to overstatements 
and false claims. The greater availability of 
these essays will serve to strengthen all of 
art education, for this is a volume to be 
read and used by the general educator as 
well as the art educator. 
Epwin 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Instructional Materials for Elementary 
Schools. Thirty-fifth Yearbook of The 
Department of Elementary School 
Principals, NEA. Washington, Db. C, 
1956. 


This yearbook is a collection of more 
than half a hundred brief articles organized 
in eleven chapters dealing with such matters 
as the place of instructional materials in the 
school program, selection of textbooks and 
reference books, the use of materials in 
various subject fields, human and physical 
resources of the community, local produc- 
tion, administration of instructional mate- 
rials and audio-visual programs, television, 
tape recordings, opaque projectors, flannel 
boards, newspapers, free materials, and in- 
service education of teachers. There are 
chapters on materials “for non-English- 
speaking children, for those who are bi- 
lingual, and for gifted children. A recent 
NEA Research Division survey of princi- 
pals’ opinions of the status of instructional 
materials programs in elementary schools, 
the obstacles to the development of these 
programs, and what principals can do to 
improve the use of instructional materials 
is reported, There is a list of selected refer- 
ences and an index. Although it is the final 
chapter in the book, “Appraising the Value 
of Instructional Materials” might very well 
be read after Chapter One. 

The Yearbook Committee states thar it 

. tried to develop a book that would 
serve to stimulate ideas about the problems 
of instructional materials.” It indicates that 
its planning was guided by a concern for 
children, content, and purposes; and that 


“ 
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“ 


. within such a context [it tried! ro bring 
help to elementary school principals in se- 
curing the best use of instructional mate- 
rials, in selecting and bringing materials 
into schools, and in administering mate- 
rials.” The very short statements that intro- 
duce the chapters and the brief quotations 
which appear at the ends of some of the 
articles reveal further the Committee's point 
of view regarding instructional materials in 
a modern elementary school program. 

Most of the authors are principals, super- 
visors, teachers, curriculum directors, or 
consultants. A few college professors, two 
textbook publishers, and an editor of en- 
cyclopedias are also numbered among the 
contributors. 

In the main the articles are the how-we- 
do-it type, and most of the authors have 
written from their personal experiences. 
One or two have described experiments, 
Fach article is complete in itself, and may 
or may not be closely related to one or 
more of the other articles. As one might 
expect ina publication of this type, over- 
lapping and repetition exist, 

While this book will be of interest and 
value to anyone who is concerned about 
elementary education, actually there is little 
if anything new in it. The many promising 
practices that are reported by the majority 
of the authors have long been recommended 
by leaders in the instructional materials 


area, However, in some instances, practice 
that is described is not considered desirable. 
Differences in points of view are also some- 


tunes apparent. Recognizing that the year- 
book is an expression of viewpoints rather 
than a statement of recommended policy, 
the chairman of the Yearbook Committee 
warns in the Foreword thar the 


reader 
must do his own thinking about the 
place that the ideas might take in his com- 
munity.” This is good advice. 

Perhaps the greatest value of this book is 
thar it enables a reader to get a glimpse of 
various aspects of the instructional materials 
programs of a number of elementary schools 
located throughout the nation. The major 
regions and about a third of the states are 


represented. Ir should be noted, however, 
that these schools probably do not repre- 
sent the average clementary school in the 
United States. The individuals who were 
invited to write for the Yearbook are out- 
standing peopl’, and the practices they have 
described are much more likely to exist in 
the better schools than in the average or 
poorer ones. This is a sample of practice 
and, as already stated, it is generally along 
the lines advocated by leaders in instruc- 
tional materials. To read this book, then, is 
to get an overview of practice that is mov- 
ing in the direction toward which educa- 
tional leaders are pointing. 
Paut W. F. Werr 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Poetry and Its Enjoyment, by Thomas 
H. Briggs. New York, Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1957. xii + 322 pp. $4. 
This is a book by a sensitive reader who 

has cherished over the years the special 

charm of the gifted singer of words. There 

is hardly a page without a poem or a 

goodly portion of one. Poetry is the thing 

here, and it has its commanding place. The 
range is amazing, from the earliest lyricists 
to the latest poet of our own rimes. 

Throughout the book the voice of the 
devoted collector—for this is a personal as- 
sembling of past loves- is purposely sub- 
dued, but always it is ardently helpful and 
especially sensitive to the needs of the be- 
ginner and to his fears of venturing alone 
into this hallowed ground. 

The book stirs one to new thinking and 
unexpected feeling. As I turn from the last 
page and look out of the window of my 
mountain home I become aware that here 
too is poetry, ever-changing, a multitude of 
harmonic differences. The green pines are 
swaying in a cold west wind, tossing off 
their load of snow, eagerly announcing the 
coming of spring. That too is poetry. Thus 
the author continues to cause me to be 
aware of purely personal treasures so easily 
ignored and lost forever. 
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At the very beginning, indeed, the author 
welcomes the timidest learner by explain- 
ing that poetry is what it means to the 
reader, and, as far as the reader need be 
concerned, nothing more. In fact the reader 
himself, we are told, makes the poetry 
surely as much as does the poet. Poetry 
exists only when a reader responds to it. 
“Wait,” Dr. Briggs seems to say, “until 
some of these quoted lines dear ro me really 
move you, then you yourself have at that 
moment created poetry. Poetry is always a 
two-way street in which one who sings ex- 
quisitely meets one who enjoys the song.” 

The steady flow of quotations, gener- 
ously offered, keeps the book alive. We 
come across new poems and old ones long 
neglected, and then when we feel that we 
have become up-to-date about poetry, the 
author permits Arthur Symons, in the 
quaint language of another era, to stir us to 
the roots with 


MEMORY 


As a perfume doth remain 

In the folds where it hath lain, 

So the thoughts of you, remaining, 
Deeply folded in my brain, 

Will not leave me: all things leave me; 
You remain. 


By this time a rich treasure of poetry 
has appeared in illustration of the many 
variations in mood and manner of the dedi- 
cated maker of verses, until, without effort 
seemingly, the reader has been led to be at 
ease in this new Zion 

When the book is nearing its final chap- 
ters the author brings in the necessary mat- 
ters of technique, dissonance, assonance, 
alliteration, onomatopoeia, and the like. 
And still later he offers a plausible analysis 
of specific poems whose full values would 
be lost otherwise. These necessary matters 
are lightly touched upon, however, while 
new poems march by in illumination, so 
any blight which the discussion might have 
had upon a beginning student is arrested 
by illustration after illustration from the 
poetry of the past and present. To make 


sure, the good Doctor stops to discuss this 
matter frankly: 


A little technique in the arts [he says] is not 
a dangerous thing; great knowledge may be. 
Experts tend to elevate technical matters above 
all else in appreciation. This is particularly true 
in the fields of pictorial art and of music. Critics 
often lose sight of a compassionate Christ in 
their interest in composition, and critics of music 
are likely to neglect the sensuous beauty while 
emphasizing technical details of structure or 
performance. 

This book is intended to enhance appreciation 
by the general reader, not to further the educa- 
tion of the scholar. The professional student 
will easily find many books that treat in detail 
the techniques that poets use. = 


Dr. Briggs is not unmindful of reputa- 
tions among the poets bur he suggests no 
ranking system. The small and the great are 
here in a brave show, long pieces and short 
ones, the serious servitors of the muse and 
the light mimics with their daring and de- 
lightful irreverences. He finds, for exam- 
ple, a comfortable and proper place among 
the notable names for the work of three 
gifted school poets. To my own delight ap- 
pear “The Door Stands Open” by Wynne 
Fairfield and “Youth” by Aline Wechsler. 
With equal joy I read a quotation from 
another gifted young person, Joan Me 
Kowen, which begins, “I had a love once 
sweet and pure.” 

In this engaging book the teacher is 
present of course, | would be aware of that 
and on guard; but | soon discover that 
among the profuse exhibitions of English 
and American versifiers the teaching is un- 
obtrusive, as it should be except to the 
professional eye; and I soon discover also 
thar here is a teacher after my own heart, 
one who makes the path inviting, removes 
old fears of inadequacy, settles one com- 
fortably into an attitude of confident en- 
joyment. 


Hucnes Mearns 
Professor Emeritus, 
New York University 
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Rinehart & Company, 1957. xv + 585 pp. 

Miner, John B., Intelligence in the United 
States. New York: Springer Publishing 
Co, 1957. xii + 180 pp. $4.25. 

Pavlov, |. P., Experimental Psychology and 
Other Essays. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1957. 653 pp. $7.50. 

Stewart, L. Jane, Heller, Frieda M., and Al- 
berry, Elsie J., proving Reading in the 
Junior High School. New York: Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1957. vii + 67 
pp. os¢. 

Valentine, Alan, Trial Balance: the Educa- 
tion of an American. New York: Pan- 
theon Books, Inc., 1956. 283 pp. $4.50. 

Wright, Louis B., The Cultural Life of the 
American Colonies, 1607-1763. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1957. xiv + 292 pp. 
$3.75. 


Two new language texts 
tailored to reading-aim students 


SCIENTIFIC FRENCH 


A Concise Description of the Structural Elements 
of Scientific and Technical French 


By William N. Locke, The Massachusetts Institute of Technology. This brief 
but complete littke volume squarely meets the specific problem of the science or 
engineering student who must acquire a rapid and direct reading knowledge ot 
French to cope with technical articles and books in the field. Assuming no previ 
ous knowledge of the language, it presents the briefest explanation of the structural 
aspects of technical French. With this book plus a dictionary the student can soon 
translate papers of normal difficulty accurately and completely into English, The 
reading selections and sample sentences are taken from actual scientific books and 
journals, and the grammar is the grammar of scientific French used today in re 
ports on current research. The author bases the text on material used in reading 
aim courses at M.I.T. 


1957 112 pages Prob. $2.25 


SCIENTIFIC GERMAN 


A Concise Description of the Structural Elements 
of Scientific and Technical German 


By George E. Condoyannis, Saint Peter's College. Like its French complement, 
this text concentrates solely on a reading knowledge. The author handles all of the 
material from the point of view of recognition of forms instead of their reproduc 
tion, eliminating the extraneous material encountered in the traditional grammar. 
Also designed for use with a dictionary and with unsimplifed technical articles, 
the text presents within the first few lessons all the basic essentials for finding one’s 
way through typical German sentences. All grammatical terms are fully explained 
as they are introduced. Wherever possible new largely self-explanatory terms are 
used: stem-changing verbs, endingless adjectives, subjectless passive, detachable 
prefixes, variable and constant verb forms, etc. Much of the material has also been 
classroom tested at M.L.T. 


1957 163 pages $2.50 


Send today for examination copies. 
160 VEARS 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 
OF PUBLISHING 440 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 


NOTEWORTHY 
BOOKS IN 
EDUCATION 


SCIENCE FOR THE ELEMENTARY- 
SCHOOL TEACHER, New Edition 


Gerald S. Craig, Teachers College, Columbia University 


Ready soon. A comprehensive methods book with pro- 
cedural techniques for a myriad of classroom situations. 
Thoroughly revised for complete up-to-dateness. 


GUIDANCE FOR TODAY’S SCHOOLS 
Charles R. Foster, University of Florida, Gainesville 


NEW! A highly informative text describing the formal 
aspects of guidance and interviewing techniques and their 
practical application in the classroom by the subject-mat 
ter teacher, 


CHILDREN LEARN TO READ 
David H. Russell, University of California, Berkeley 


A much-needed book for the better understanding of 
reading problems and child development as determined 
by the latest findings of research and good practice. 


CHILDREN’S THINKING 
David H. Russell, University of California, Berkeley 


An all-inclusive, thoughtful study of mental development 
correlating children’s thinking processes and educational 
psychology with a view to possible improvements. 


HOME OFFICE: Boston 

SALES OFFICES: New York 11 
Chicago 6 * Atlanta 3 « Dallas 1 
Columbus 16 + San Francisco 3 
and Company Toronto 7 


BRONALD Books . . . Spring, 1957 


TEACHING CHILDREN to READ—-2nd Edition 


ULLIAN GRAY, Sen Jose State College; and 
DORA REESE, Eastern Montana College of Education 


Based on latest research literature, this Second Edition of an extremely popu- 
lar book focuses on development of the individual child. Stresses improved 
ractical lesson plans for effectively teaching basic reading in all grades. Shows 
w to appraise reading growth, how to treat the special problems of teach- 
ing word recognition and meaning, comprehension, interpretation, and critical 
reading. 19 ills; 475 pp. 


CURRICULUM for 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN 


BEATRICE DAVIS HURLEY, New York University 


Completely explains underlying principles of present elementary school cur 
riculum practices. Describes the curriculum’s historical development and ex 
plores the dynamics of teaching and learning. Analyzes each content area of 
the curriculum, showing its contribution to child development, outlining effec- 
tive teaching procedures, indicating sources of content enrichment, and sug- 
gesting methods of evaluating growth. jr ills.; goa pp. 


TEACHING in HIGH SCHOOL—2nd Edition 


HUBERT H. MILLS and HARL R. DOUGLASS 
—both University of Colorado 


Book discusses the role of today’s high school teacher as the director of stu 
dent learning, analyzing his relationships in the school and community. Shows 
how to adapt accepted psychological and sociological principles; how to select 
and present material in traditional and core curriculum classes; how to cope 
with varying abilities, needs, backgrounds. 15 ills; 516 pp. 


STUDENT TEACHING 
in the ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


MARGARET LINDSEY, Teachers College, Columbia University; 
and WILLIAM T. GRUHN, University of Connecticut 


Comprehensive guide to all phases of student teaching in the elementary 
grades. Presents teaching as a continuous cycle of planning, guiding, and 
evaluating children’s learning activities, Examines the teacher's responsibilities 
in school and community and offers realistic advice on securing a position 


214 pp 


SCHOOL FINANCE 


WILLIAM EVERETT ROSENSTENGEL, University of North Curolina; 
and JEFFERSON N. EASTMOND, Brigham Young University 


This new volume explains how basic principles of school finance are applied 
today. Analyzes federal, state, and local financing programs and their spe 
cial administrative problems. Discusses management of school funds on the 
local level, payroll procedures, insurance, transportation 

116 ills., tables; 442 pp. 


(———THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY - 15 East 26th Street, New York 10——' 


SCIENCE IN THE MAKING 


JOEL H. HILDEBRAND describes the mental processes and experimental methods 
by which scientific problems are solved. He also discusses and illustrates the applica 
bility of scsentific criteria to personal matters and to public affairs. 


$3.00 


RHETORIC IN GRECO-ROMAN 
EDUCATION 


By DONALD LEMEN CLARK. Here is a vivid yet authoritative account of the educa 
uonal methods used by ancient teachers in the grammar schools and the schools of 
rhetoric. The author shows how the teaching of rhetoric contributed to the creativeness 
of classical thinking 


$4.50 


WOMANPOWER 


{ Statement by the NATIONAL MANPOWER COUNCIL, with Chapters by the 
Counc Staff. The presence of twenty-two million women in paid employment in the 
United States has a high importance for the nation’s economy, the family, and the in 
dividual. Included in the Council's recommendations are ways of improving the na 
ton's woman power resources through better education. 


$5.00 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF ACADEMIC 
FREEDOM IN THE UNITED STATES 


By RICHARD HOFSTADTER and WALTER P. METZGER. This volume “provides 
the indispensable background for any appraisal of the contemporary state of American 
academic freedom . Professors Hofstadter and Metzger have tackled a bold assign 
ment with intelligence and spirit."-—-The Journal of Higher Education 


$5.50 


A HISTORY OF THE FACULTY OF 
PHILOSOPHY 


The Faculty of Philosophy at Columbia University was established in 1890 to provide 
facilines for advanced study in philosophy, philology, and letters. This volume traces 
the growth of the Faculty, with special attention given to the influence exerted by edu 
cators, scholars, and new ideas on methods of teaching. 


$4.50 


A HISTORY OF TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Hy LAWRENCE A. CREMIN, DAVID A. SHANNON, and MARY EVELYN 
PFOWNSEND. This volume “gives an admirable account of the growth of this world 
famous institution, and the circumstances, ideas, and personalities that shaped it. . 
This informed history is a fine piece of work.”—/Journal of Education 


$4.25 


+ COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
(l? 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N.Y. 
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CC summer 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
invites you to 


continue your professional growth through 
summer workshops and courses 
enjoy the 
resources of 


New York City \ll-College Lecture-Discussion on 


Education 


Theaters Work Conferences in Modern Mathematics, 
Human Relations, Driver Education, 
Museums and Business Education 


Jones Beach 
All-Coliege Educational Film 
The Coliseum Series 


Courses in Curriculum and 


Teaching, Educational Ad- 


Fashion Centers 
ministration, Guidance 
Greenwich Village and Student Personnel 
\ 


\ Administration and other 


Empire State Building helds 


SUMMER SESSION: JULY 8 to AUGUST 16 
June Intersession: June 3 to 28* 
August-September Intersession: August 19 to September 6 


Write for Summer Session Announcement. Address the Admissions 
Office, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 27, New York 


* Some courses starting Jume 10 and 17, 1957 


Study in | 
New York 
| | this 
\\ 


